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THAT AWKWARD CORNER. 


WE DO AWAY WITH THIS. 
THE PUBLIC, as a rule, are told by the Advertiser that he has 
something good to sell. 
THE PUBLIC have told US, most emphatically, that WE have 
something good to sell in the 


‘*NEW PATENT THREE COMPARTMENT TOP LID 
FOR GRAND PIANOS.” 


Bs. 8 We have already converted over 450 grand pianos with this new device, 
4 . F by the following well-known makers :— 
. Allison, Bechstein, Bluthner, Brinsmead, 
OLD STYLE. Broadwood, Challen, Chappell, Collard, Cramer, 
EDWARD ELGAR, O.M., writes: Schiedmayer, Steinway, Weber. 
# Many thanks for making tne alteration to the Pianos When buying a new Grand Piano of any make, ask for it to be fitted 
‘a Vou ade — nience of = “— de pd. is beyond with the new patent Three Compartment Top Lid. 
itnair invention. Wreryene pennecsion: ompiete The cost ol converting your present piano is £3 3s., without the necessity 
r im wuld adopt your improvement on the old. Of removing the piano, 


KINDLY SEND FOR BOOKLET GIVING FULL PARTICULARS, 


ARCHIBALD RAMSDEN, I.td., 
PIANOFORTE DEALERS, 


If you have a Piano for sale kindly send us details. 


103. New Bond Street. London. 12, Park Row, Leeds. 
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CRANDS-UPRICHTS. pRemeagaies mieedisisie A\ nna : 


SHOWROOMS: ae 
ALLISON PIANO FACTORY, LEIGHTON ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, LONDON, N.W.5 


ESTEY ORGANS é‘€stey Organ " 


ESTEY PIANOS - 22 - 
ONLY ONE GRADE OF EACH. RATHBONE PLACE, 


THE HIGHEST POSSIBLE 
Largest Stock of Organs in the World. OXFORD STREET, 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE POST FREE. CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. LON DON, W. 


























IN THE PRESS (READY SHORTLY). 


ENOLISH, FUNCERIN. 4 a Mi Y S — 


SCALE & ARPEGGIO MANUA 


A SUPPLEMENTARY COURSE TO 
HEMY’S ROYAL MODERN 
’. PIANOFORTE TUTOR . 


WITH EXTENDED FIVE-FINGER EXERCIS as 
AND ILLUSTRATIVE MELODIC STUDIES. 


G. H. CLUTSAM. 


PRICE —2s-64- NBT, WAR PRICE, 388. NET. 


METZLER & Co. (1909) Lrp., 42, Gr. MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, Wal 


(ESTABLISHED 1788.) 
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ROUGH THE DAY THY 


LOVE HAS SPARED US 


VESPER HYMN 


THE WORDS BY 


THOMAS KELLY 


THE MUSIC BY 


FREDERIC H. COWEN. 


Lonnon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 


New York: THE H. W. GRAY CO., SOLE AGENTS FOR THE U.S.A, 
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POPULAR HYMNS AND TUNE 








(NOVELLO’S PARISH CHOIR BOOK.) 
657. *A Harvest Hymn of Praise ‘ ai “se ose oe J. H. Maunder 2 
298. Abide with me! fast falls the eventide - wai isis _ ue We ae ee 14d 
550. All blessing, honour, glory, might. Arranged by J: Stainer Mendelssohn 1 
202. All glory, laud, oad honour (/’rocessional, l’alm § capes ams A. H. Brown id} 
688. At 2 with Christ . _ _ , ove -. J. Stainer 
536. At the M: — (Words only, , 4d. or, 2s. 6d. per 100) _ ... J. Stainer § There 
640. Beh ld the Lamb of God ... nin on ese iia J. Stainer CONTI 
508. Children’s Mission ry Hymn (Wor rds onl ly, 3S. per 100) ite John E. West TONG 
sir. Church Bells ... : ous ee ove on .. J. Tilleard 2 Choral 
720. Courage, brother, do not s tumble a ten sina on .. A. Sullivan 4f— 
218. *Crossing the bar - - ne a om one J. Barnby 1 
637. Crossing the bar jam ‘ i one ica eg) H. Parry i 
386. Dies ire e (Day of mourning) : "HL. G. “Bon: avia Hunt xf YOR 
299. Dies ira, dies illa! (“Day of Wrath! O di ay of mourning”) .. W. T. Best 1} I 
226. Evening Hymn Tunes, Four sal inns oe iia .. Edgar Pettmann 2 
192. Father of life (Wedding)... _ want oni va ae J. Turle # 
281. Flower Service Hymns, Two , ie ady Euan-Smith 2 
537. Fer others’ sakes (Temperance) (Words only, 2s. 6d. per 100) .. J. Barnby iF pring 
519. Forward be our watchword (Processional) ies eee wee one S. Smith 1 
776. Glorious things of thee are spoke n a oa eco init ..G. C, Martin tf yict 
624. God of Glory, King of nations (P vocessional) °... ~ si . _W. Parratt 14 Bion, Se 
72. God of our fathers known of old (Recessional) ... i ‘it 2. C. Martin 148 schol; 
777. God of our fathers known of old ( Recessional) ... aid tia e W. Naylor 1 § Singing, 
740. God of our fathers, unto Thee... wo = ez .» A.M. Goodhart 14 position 
543. God rest our Queen — only, 2s. 6d. per 100)... ae ... B. L. Selby Beatty, S 
512. God the All-terrible. sein a - si .. J. Stainer Wf Prosp 
795. Go ferth, go forth to win the world : wt sian a ...G. C. Martin 1¢ 
539. Great God, Who madest all (Temperance) . . H.S. Irons dt”. 
598. Hark, Hark the Organ (Processional) (Dedication of a an Organ) “eG J. Bennett 1d T 
782. Hark, hark the Organ (Festivai) (Ditto) John E. West 34) print 
520. Hear, holy Father (Baptismal) ; . H.R. H. Princess we of Battenberg 14 
562. How blest the land (Coronation) ... ti ‘ i Luther 
339. How shall we teach our children ... si wi _ “ ...G. C. Martin hd. Telegra 
358. *Hymn Tune, “ Bishopgarth” a pan wal -_ “a Arthur Sullivan 1 
440. Hymn Tune, “Cathedral” ai pa oid a aes A. H. Brewer 14 
370. Hymn Tune, “Esther” on . one we a _ A. H. Brewer 1d 
379. Hymn Tune, “Gounod” . ‘ woe oe oon ons .. C.Gounod Bc ¢ | 
768. Hymn Tune, “St. Ethelbert”... me _ soe oon A. H. Brewer f° 
252. I love to hear the story (for Children) ... ein — ove - F. Clay 3¢ 
689. In the faith of Christ(Processional) . ... = ‘ie ose ...G. C. Martin 1— The ¢ 
690. Jesu! our Lord and God ( Processional) ee a wi ...G. C. Martin 1492304, t9 
757. Jesu, the very thought is sweet ... we we oon on .- Ivor Atkins § Entra 
211. Jesus Christ is risen to-day aes si a in ie .. W.T. Best 348 AJur 
623. Lead, kindly Light ... on - a ove a ove ... J. B. Dykes 148 Syital 
366. Lead, kindly Light ... ‘i _ ‘oa C. H. Purday 149 Registr: 
365. Letall our brethren join in one (Harv est) nes .. J. Barnby 48 tHE 
467. Lie still, beloved, lie still ( Words only, 2s. 6d. per 100) é ... C. H. Lloyd dB (F sande 
448. Lift high the Cross (Words only, 2s. per 100) aa = J. L. Bennett 349 British 
610. Lift your heads, ye gates of God (Proc -pacguenl one von S. S. Wesley 148 Partic 
531. Lo! He comes with ‘clouds de escending ... aan sas . J. Tilleard dR 
193. Lord ofall being! throned afar (A Sunday Hymn re A. M: Goodhart iid “ 
586. Lord of Grace (Confirmation) . H.R.H. Princess Henry of Battenberg 14 
529. Lord of Hosts, Who hast endued us (Words only, 2s.6d per 100)... W. Parratt 1 M: 
596. *Lord of might, our Land’s defender (Coronation) ... ab Arthur Sullivan 1¢ 
742 &794. Lord of our Fathers (Two versions) ni - es. C. Martin each 14 
503. Lord, we uplift our voice (Evening) am eee ome ean ... C. H. Lloyd 1 
498. My God, and is Thy table spread G. M. Garrett 14 
564. Now is the Earth (Wedding Hymn) (W ords only, 2s. 6d. per 00) .. J. Stainer 1 
514. Now thank we all our God (Nun danket alle Gott)... a _ oo & Speci 
i tude 
Those sustncndiaan thus * may p Oe Rae in Tonk ic Sol-fa. barat 
ee 
. Lonpon : NOVELL LLO “AND COMPANY, Limitep. be 
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CHORAL SOCIETY. 
His Majesty Tue Kine. 
FREDERICK BRIDGE, 





ROYAL 


Patron : 
Conductor : Sir Cv a 





(Season 1918—1910.) 


are now VACANCIES in the CHOIR for SOPRANOS, 
Applicants should have 


STRONG VOICES OF GOOD QUALITY, and should be prepared to pass 

lan examination in SIGHT-READING. Address, The Secretary, Royal 
al Society, Royal Albert Hall, S.W.-7 

ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W.-1 

Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830, 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
H.R.H. Tus Duxe or ConnauGnt, K.G. 
LL.D., F.R.A.M. 


if There 
CONTRALTOS, TENORS, and BASSES. 





President : 
Principal: Sir A. C. Mackenzig, Mus. Doc., 


Pag ioe AELMAS TERM begins September 23rd, Entrance Examina 
n, September roth. 

"Seb larships for S¢ oprano Singing. Mezz 
Singing, Pianoforte, Violin, Violoncello, Organ 
position will be offered for Competition in Septem! er. 
eatry, September 2nd. 

Prospectus can be obtained 


Soprano or Contra'to 
and Operatic Com- 
last day for 


! on application. 


P. QUARRY, Acting-Secretary. 





THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W..-7 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883.) 
Telephone—" 1160, Western.” 





Telegrams—“‘ Initiative, Southkens, 
London.” 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Director : 
Sir C. Husert H. Parry, Bart., C.V.O., D.C.L., M.A., Mus. Doc. 
Honorary retary: M. Muir MAckENzig, Esa. 


Patron : 


The CHRISTMAS TERM will commence on Monday, September 
aytd, 1918. 

Entrance Examination, Thursday, September rgth, 1918. 

A Junior Department is established for Pupils under 16 years of age. 

Syllabus and Official Entry Forms may be obtained from The 

r. 

THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC PATRON'S FUND 
(Faanded by Sir S. Ernest Palmer, Bart.). For the encouragement of 
British Composers and Executive Artists. 

Particulars may be obtained from the Registrar of the College. 

CLAUDE AVELING, Registrar. 


ROYAL 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
Her Majesty Queen ALEXANDRA, 


Sir Tuomas Beecnam, Bart. 
Dr. ApoLPH Bropsky. 


Patroness : 
President: 
Principal : 
Special Houses of Residence recommended for Students. 
Students are required to enter upon a complete course of Musical 
instruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year. 
Fee for the year, £30. Special fee for Organ Course, £20, and for 
Wind Instrument Course, £15. 
Systematic Course for the Training of Teachers included in the 
curriculum. 
The Prospectus, with Scholarship information, Diploma Regulations, 
tad Entry Forms, on application. 
Opera Class—Miss Marie BREeMa. 





V1 





STANLEY WITHERS, Registrar. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 


Examination Regulations, List of Colle; of College Publications, Lectures, &c., 
may be had on application. 
H,. A. HARDING, Hon. Sec. 
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Price as > P stage 14d. 


Annual Subscription, Post-free, 58. 





GUILDHALL. SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
PRINCIPAL LANDON RONALD. 


PRIVATE LESSONS in all musical subjects. STAGE TRAINING, 
in Elocution, Gesture, Stage Dancing, Fencing. 

Complete Musical Education at inclusive fees, £7 175. 6d. and 
£10 1os., comprising principal and secondary Subjects, Harmony, Sight 
Singing, and / or Orchestra. 
HALF-TERM began Monday, 
Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centres 
Examinations (open to general public), free. 

H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary. 
E.C.-4 


June 3rd. 


and Local Schools 


Victoria Embankment, 


BIRMINGHAM & MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Sir Epwarp Excar, O.M., Mus. Doc., LL.D. 
GRANVILLE Bantock, M.A. 

SESSION 1917-1918. 

The Session onnaione of AUTUMN TERM (September 24 to 
December 22); WINTER TERM (January 2: to April 13); 
SUMMER TERM (April 15 to June 29). 

Instruction in all branches of Music, Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 
Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, and Concerts. 
Prospectus and further information may be obtained from— 


H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary. 





Visitor. . 
Director 





UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


Examinations for degrees in Music are held as follows : Matriculation, 
January, July, and October ; First Mus. B., March and September ; 


Mus. B. and Mus. D., September only. 
For particulars, apply Secretary of Examinations, University Offices, 


Durham. Copies ‘of former Examination Papers, 1s. 6d. per set. 


THE MADRIGAL SOCIETY. 


(FouNvED 1741. 
THE MADRIGAL SOCIETY offers oes PRIZES, being the 
** Molineux Prize” of TEN 


POUNDS with the Society’s Medal, and 
the Society's Prize" of FIVE POUNDS, for the best and second best 
APPROVED MADRIGALS, in not less than four nor more than six 
parts, the upper part or parts to be for one or two Treble Voices. 

The character of the Composition to be in accordance with that of 
Madrigals of the best styie and form, with imitative Part-Writing ; not 
a mere Part-song or harmonized Melody. 

The following conditions must be complied with, viz. : 

1. That the Alto and Tenor Parts be written in their respective clefs ; 
That the signature t be repeate d at the head of each page at least ; 
. That the intended ‘‘ Tempo ” be clearly indicated ; 

That the words, to be selected by the ‘Composer, be written out 

in full on a fly-leaf at the beginning ; and 

. That not more than one Composition be submitted by each 
Competitor, which must not be in the Composer's autograph. 

The Madrigals to addressed to the Secretary of the 
Madrigal Society, Kent, on or before January 1 
rgrg, each C ‘ompositic mn having affixed thereto, with 
the Composer's name in a sealed envelope bearing a corresponding mark. 

The Award of the Judges will be made known at the meeting of the 
Society in February, 1919. 

OSCAR W. 





ew 


be delivered, 
Whyteleafe, Bro miley, 


a device or motto 


STREET, Hon. Secretary. 
Bromley, Kent, 


May, 1918. 





ADVANCE IN PRICES. 


With the exception of folio songs, all the Novello 
publications were increased in price on January I, 


but the charges quoted in the advertisement columns 





Kensington Gore, S.W.-7 
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have not been altered. 
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THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR 2 CHORISTERS. 
6 and 7, Buomriecp Crescent, Pappincton, W.-2 
Founder and Director: Mr. James Bares. 


Solo Boys and Chorus Boys supplied at short notice for Church Services, 
Concerts, &e. T Tele phone Pade lington, , 5999 Sec., E. B. GOLDING. 








MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
FouNDED 1892. 
Principal : ALsert J. Cross, A.R.A.M. 
All Branches of Music taught. Day and Evening Lessons. 
Full Orchestral Class, Intermediate ar elementary String Orchestras, 
Opera, Ensemble, Elocution, Choral, and Hi: armony, &c., Classes. 
_Sing gle Sub jects taught. Pr Spec tus fr ym 16, Albert Square. 








~ COL LEGE OF VIOL INIS' rs, LIMITE D, 
gt, ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C..2. 
EXAMINATIONS 
In VIOLIN, VIOLA, VIOLONCELLO, ann THEORY or MUSIC 
held in June and Decemagr. 

Syllabus on application to E. E. JAC KSON, Hon. Secretary. 


NATIONAL CONSERVATOIRE > 


INsT., 1895. OF MUSIC, Lrp INCOR., 1900. 
London: 149, Oxford Street, W.; Liverpool: 44, Princ ss oak 
Warden : Professor ALEXANDER Puirrs, Mus. Bac. 
LOCAL MUSICAL EXAMINATIONS, Jury and Decemven 
senbarquare ASSOCIATI LICENTIATE, und FELLOW. 
Thorough training a!! Subjects, for professi nd amateur students. 


VICTORIA COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
LONDON 
Under the direction of the Victoria College Corporation, Ltd.) 
INCORPORATED 189. 

18, Berners Street, Oxrorp Street, Lonpon, W.-1 
President: THe Most Hon. Tue Marovuis oF ANGLESEY. 
Board of Examination: 

Principal: J. H. Lewis, D.C.L., F.E.1.S., Mus. Doc. 
Chairmar : J. M. Bentiey, Mus. Doc., Cantab.,, Hon. F.R.A.M. 
Hon. Director of Studies: Cuurcuitt Sistey, Mus. Doc., F.1.G.C.M. 
Rosert Fox Frew, Mus. Doc. Dunelm. 

Rev. Nort Bonavia-Hunt, M.A, Oxon. 

Secretary: H. Portman Lewis, 


rea politan ra ns all subjects, including the Diplomas of 
A.V.C.M., L.V CM... Y. ‘Vv Cc. M.., also for the Teachers’ Professional 
Dipio yma in the Art of Teaching, Ap il, July, and December. 

Local Theoretical Examinations, July and December. 

Practical Examinations are now being held at the various Centres. 

Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals are offered for Competition. 

Local Secretaries required for towns not wee ee 

Dr. Churchiil Sibley gives personal lessons at the College. 

All communications to be addr ie to The Secretary, Registered 
Office, 11, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C..- 


INCORPORATED GUILD OF CHURCH > 
MUSICIANS 


Founded 1888. 


wporated pursuant to Act of Parliament XXX. and XXXII, 
Victoria, Cap. cxxxi., § 23. 


President: Tus Rr. Rev. Bisuor J. E. C. WELLDON, D.D., 
DEAN OF MANCHESTER, 
ASSOCIATE (A.1.G.C.M.), LICENTIATE  (L.1.G.C.M.), 
FELLOWSHIP (#.1.G.C.M.) EXAMINATIONS in London and 
approved Provincial Centres in April, July, and December, 


COMPETITIONS, 1913. 
SILVER MEDALS are awarded for the best AnpaANnTeE for the 
ORGAN, and a SHortT ANTHEM with Bass Solo. 
BRONZE MEDALS for the best Vesrer Hymn, Dovate Cuanrt, 
and Kvrie. 





Organists (Members) have the rreg use of the Register of Vacant 
A ppointments. 

‘Calendar (gratis) and further Dae nation of Dr. LEWIS, Warden, 
13, Berners Street, London, W. 








THE CENTRE FOR MODERN MUSIC. 
Extensive Stock of English, French, Italian, Russian, and Spanish 
Modern Music. 


Publishers of Wassili Safonoff's New Formula for the Piano Teacher 
and Piano Student. 


J. & W. CHESTER 


11, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W.-1. 
(First Floor). 
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LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 


Patron: His Grace Tue Dukes or Leeps. 


Boarp oF EXAMINATION. 
Dr. Horton Attison, Mus. D. Dublin ; Mus. B. Cantab. ; F.R.A, 
Dr. Artuur S. Hottoway, Mus. Doc. Oxon. ; F.R.C.O, 
Dr. F. J. Karn, Mus. Bac. Cantab., Principal. 
G. Aucustus Hoximegs, Esq., Director of Examinations, 


EXAMINATIONS--LOCAL AND HIGHER. 

The NEXT EXAMINATION for Certificates in Pianoforte, Vict 

Singing, Elocution, Org an, Theory of Music, &c., will be held 

London and at over 400 Local Centres throughout the United Kingd 
in DECEMBER. i ast day of entry, November 15. 

SYLLABUS, and Forms of Entry, may be had on application tot 



























Secretary. 

The HIGHER EXAMINATIONS for the Diplomas of A: 
(A.L.C.M.) and Licentiate (L.L.C.M.) take place in April, June, 
and December, and for the Dipiomas of Associate in Music (A, 
L.C.M.), Licentiate in Music (L. Mus. L.C.M.), and Fello 
(F.L.C.M.), in June, July, and December. 

LOCAL CENTRES may be formed in districts unrepresented, eithd 











My ‘‘ From Brain to Keyboard” System, aaa 
used personally by Sir Frederick Bridge, C.V.O., oth 
prominent musicians, and hundreds of professional pianij 
and teachers, applies to all pianists. 


The System enables 
THE AVERAGE PLAYER to improve very 
rapidly with a small amount of practice and no 
drudgery, 


THE GOOD PLAYER to keep up a very high 
standard and to improve without any keyboard 
practice at all. 


SEND FOR MY ILLUSTRATED BOOK: 
“ Light on Pianoforte Playing.” 


The Book explains fully how I teach the System by a series 
Postal Lessons, and the fee I charge. The lessons are adapted 
the requirements of pianists of all grades of proficiency. Apply4 
Booklet to-day, but do not omit to state whether average or advan 





player. Send 3d. for part war-time cost and postage. 


M. MACDONALD: SMITH 


19, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. I 


‘‘From Brain to Keyboard 


There is ONLY ONE “From Brain to Keyboard" System, 








the ORIGINAL one in every sense. 









. . _ iJ 
in the United Kingdom or abroad ; particulars on application. SCHO@ an 
CENTRES may also be arranged. Morni 

In the Educational Department students are received and thorough “fc 
trained under the best Professors at moderate fees. Lessons mg « yj 
commence from any date. For full information apply, to say 

A. GAMBIER HOLMES, Secretary, Bteache: 
Telegrams : - '* Supertor nic, Reg. London, % Telephone > _3870 Cental “— 
All who are war working and would keep their hands supple an § “It 
flexible, should possess a knows 
TECHNIQUER 
Patented in Gre: 6 feeln a and U.S.A. Mest 
eral Techniquers are being used in the trenches for this purpose 
Copy of Testimonial from E. S. Rover, Esq., B.A., Mus. B. Cantd 
F.R.C.O. (Sub-Organist, Westminster Abbey). 

1 have used the ‘ Techniquer ' for some time past with the choriste 
of Westminster Abbey. ‘The boys have derive sd the greatest poss H. | 
benefit from its introduction as regards their pianoforte playing 
they are very keen on using it. I know fro m experience that it is ang Sir C. 
useful and beneficial invention. Sir Fre 

A Series of Photos. with lette ‘press, illustrating the 
principal Exerc ises, ny now be had. Price 45. 
*‘ Hand Development,” 7d. post fre by Richard J. Pitcher. Send Dp! 
particulars and t estime ynials, the: Sec., +» Miss C -ooper, 33 » Orc hard St., V. 
sala - ——j at Ox! 
Diplom 
EC and L. 
‘Hone 
GOOD PIAN 1ST — 
| 
I 1 __ = - 
ante 
WITHOUT CONSTANT “PRACTISING? FB 
NOLAT Organ 
, 
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[USIC. PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. D® F. J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab. ; Mus. Doc. 
NDON, W..: alo | er gee | continues to give _— in Harmony and other 
tie eels I Theoretical subjects, and prepares for all Musical Examinations. 
Mr. ERNEST A. FLAMBE (Bass). Compositions omen and Past a written. Candidates prepared by 
Dr. Karn have gained the Mus Bac. and Mus. Doc. degrees at the 
Universities and diplomas from the Musical Colleges. 

Address 106, Hz averstock Hill, London, N.W.-3 


SEDS. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Receptions, &c. For vacant dates, address 
67, Ashbourne Avenue, Mitcham, Surrey. 





ntab. ; F.R.AM 
F.R.C.O, 


, F.KOLO, gama gE . ‘Tr: ~ . 7 > sf 
oe M R. SAM L E L MASTE RS [ADAME, LARKCOM, F.R Pop —- = 


Singing, 





minations, =_—aen 

(TENOR). Wigmore Hall Studios, 40, Wigmore Street, W.- 
SHER. Address—164, Bank Buildings, Ewell Road, Surbiton. 
rin ; PR — | eee Guna trcasa Besians, cices LESSONS, Personally 
will be hel yy ry porated Guild of Churc usicians, gives Ss ersonally 
United Kingd M R. W . H. BREARE or by Post, in HARM( — and COUNTERPOINT. 13, Berners 

; VOCAL ADVISER anp TEACHER OF SINGING Street, Oxford Street, W.- é ea i 

application tot . . ce DR. LEW IS’ TEXT-BOOKS : 
TO STUDENTS AND THE PROFESSION. Harmoxy. (2 vols.) 5s. each, net 
MC . Ss. . 2 » net. 
mas of AssocamAathor of ‘‘ Vocalism,” “‘ Elocution: Its First Principles,” ‘ Vocal CounTERPOINT. 55. net. 
\pril, June, : Faults and their gee " Now Published: ‘‘ Vocal Technique: Douste CouNTERPOINT AND CANON, 55. net. 
Music (A, How it feels to Sing.” 6d. each, post 3s. rod. FuGue. 1s. 6d. net. 
and Fello “The most complete guide to singing in English.”—“ Lancelot,” in ELements or Music. 2s. 6d. net. 

“4 the Referee. DeveLorment oF ANGLICAN CuurRCH Music. 2s. net. 
presented, eithy “One of the sanest of sane expositions. "—Musical Courier, N.Y. PrRonouncinG VocABULARY oF Musicat Terms. 6d. net. 
ation. SCHOOR | 184 reliable expert in all branches."—Gentlewoman. DicTionaRY oF Musica Terms. 6d. net. 

“A magnificent guide to both tea hese and students."—Zastern MATERIAL OF MELODY. 3d. net. 
" i et Morning News. IMPROVISATION. 15. 6d. net. 
ay pie “Do not hesitate to commend."—G ilasgow Herala. The above, complete, will be forwarded (carriage paid) for £1. 
I 





- Lessons mg “His technical knowledge is minute, wide and accurate: what he has 


to say is well worthy of consideration by public singers and music ARTHUR MANGELSDORFF, L.R.AM., 














ES, Secretary, seachers. "—Aberdeen Free Press. ~ — at oa 
aa Con “Common-s conse i in all he sanen "—Leeds Mercury. f-X% A.R.C.M., Pianist (Specialist), coaches for Pianoforte Diplomas. 
1¢: 3870 Cen . » Work by Correspondenc 7. Cove > Road. Birmingzhz 
le “Ts an acknowl ledged authority. . . ."—Western Morning News. Paper Work by Correspondence. 497, Coventry Road, Birmingham. 
nds supt “] have not the slightest fear of contr: adictic on when I say that no one - -. 
“Pr . rer ~ ah al 
knows more about the voice and vocal production than Mr. W. H. R.A.M.—ART HUR MANGELSDOREF k has 
Breare.”—‘‘ Counterpoint,” in the Werwcastle Journal. e had September, 1917, Successes. He begs to state that he is a 
R Address: ‘‘ Heratpo” Bur_pincs, HarRoGcate. British-bo me cule 5. eee ae 








Ua >i" See RET “Aaya eg eperey MSs F. Remy ENA MARKS Seen PARES for 


I tVISER "1 2S q< ziLO FoR T 
MesicaL Re &R TO Messrs. Novet For Trirty-THreg Years. L.R.A.3 and other Exami nations. Pianoforte, Harmony, 


wr this purpose . = _~ ‘Fo: od 1z,” &c. Lessons (oral o 5 se I } 
Mus. B. Cant CO M POSE RS MSS. oa ey _ sah d _ “om Pech rte. rbys re = mo tom 











~ ih REVISED AND PREPARED FOR PRINTING. L.R.A.M., &c. Pianoforte Classes, 10, Matheson Rd., West Kensington. 
ith the choriste » pred . 3 : . ay ; i ‘ a aestiatie oor se “ 7 = 
et ee ey ee Saad, Bs R. H. H. L. MIDDLETON, Mus. Doc., F.R.C.O., 
— Reference to the following composers kindly permitted : L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. Twenty-five years’ experience in Priv ate 





> that it is amasirC, Husert H. Parry, Bt., C.V.O., Sir Eowarp Evcar, O.M. | Tuition and Coaching for Degre *s. More than 500 of Dr. Middleto 
Pupils have obtained Degrees at the Universities, R.A.M., R.C. M., 






















: Sir Freperick Bripce, C.V.O., Dr. WaLrorp Davigs. 
ing the and R.C.O. Address, 60, Secure Street, W.-1 
rice 4S. " = s a — - - - -~——_—_—— 
itcher. Send R. ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates N TISS MARGARET YOUNG L.R.A.M.,A.R.C.M. 
rchard St., W who OB TAINED omg REE S OF MUS.D. and MUS.B. N (P seadiainn an her), A.T.C.L. (P celia av aia Teacher) 
———Giat Oxford, A a 1. London, and Durham Universities, Corresp ett mcs Sees ae I he ry, Harm ny, Form, . Art tt 1 on wreeag 
Diplomas cf F.L.C.M., Mus'L. M., A.R.C.M., F.R.C.O. (1916); | Successes at R.A.M. and T.C.L. Metropolitan Examinations. Co mpiler, 
and L.R. po G ald ‘Med als, Silver Me — Scholarships, Prizes, Musical Terms (English first), Novetlo, 4d. Bawburgh Vicarage, Norwich. 
Honours,” a id Pass Certificates (of the yilege of Music) to the} —— on <i oeliees J —— — : 
r numb oO tre n y r ] 1 i i , ach Tal ree rs . 
~ . pamber of cic: ht hundred and eighty. Dr. “Allis 1 is willing to teach R. JAMES BATES, Lecturer on Voice-Culture 
= > 10 neit her require nor desi to pass examinations. Harmony, for Ci t the R ; Ave » of Music and for the 
yunterpoint, Orchestration, and Analysis of ( ition by Post, ot Children at the Royal Academy o Se 
1 ‘awe J yn Education Committee, will be in London dusleg A | 





posit 
‘ISING: oe nog gs i onal instruct Theory, Singing, 

gan, and Piano. 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Man hester. 
mmended am 


“V.0., ati REVISION OF MU SIC. AL COMPOSITIONS. | MINENT MASTER will TRAIN and introduce 
ional plans a oO Horton Allison, 24, Park Ra , Victoria Park, Manchester. 4 agood Voice on exceptional terms. Write Angelo, 195, Oxford 
es Street, W.-1. 

J — 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES: OPRANO REQUIRED.—Choir Trinity Presby- 


September prepare ed to assist teachers and choir-trainers Addre 
Blomfield Cresce , Pa ddington, _ W.. 

















i wad (2.) A.R.C.M. Paper Work. terian Church, Clapham. Three Services week £2 a 
ve bes (3.) Interesting anes es of Study in Rudiments, annum. Applications, Mr. H yod, 19, Veronica Road, B: alha am, 5. W. 
e and no Harmony, Form, & Pa “. . nee. 
LR - Satan ‘THERE will be TWO VACANCIES for BOYS 
~A.M, Exams. 1910-17... 121 Correspondence Pupils successful. _ © , 
AR.C.M. 191q-18 .. 27 with very good voices in a Choir School in the country in 
zy ‘ ” - ” August. Board, Lodging, and Education free. Evelyn Countess of 


ery high B — 
keyboard — MR. E. H. BIBBY, Mus. Bac., L-R.A.M., A.R.C.M., - ne 
: c/o Forsytx Bros., Deansgate, Manchester, SS . M ICHAEL AND ALL ANGELS, Croydon. 

. ope > VACANCIES he Choir fi ALTO and a 

R. CUTHBERT HARRIS, Mus. Doc. Dunelm.,| BASS. ‘Goal noadun eavatiol foe to Loe. Apply to the Organist, 


Craven, Ashdown Park, Shrivenham. 





7 
BOOk | F.R.C.O. SPECIALIST IN CORRESPONDENCE | 60, Oakfield R: ad, Cr yydon 

, TUITION. 357 Successes in Mus. D., Mus. B., F. R.C.O. and 

AR.C.O,, &c, MSS, revised and arranged for publication. 3, De Burgh | (~~ H RIS TCH-URCH, GIPSY HILL, S.E.- 


| Park, Banstead, Surrey. Telephone, Burgh Heath, 346. ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER WANTED, October. 
£90 to £1co. Devout communicant, Sunday and Mid-week Services. 
ISS H. HEALE COACHES for all EXAM-| Reply Via 
N ) esidenc eora st. on - 
INATIONS in MUSIC (at private r rat We End RGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER WANTED, 











studio), in Pianoforte, Harm« ny, Counterpoint, Fugue, Form, Orches 
tration, ‘‘ Teaching,” "Modulati on, Transposition, &e. ne x Terms, &c. Lady or. Gentleman, for Presbyterian Church of England 
apply Dunraven House, 41, Albert Bridge Road, S.W.- Heswall, Cheshire. Salary, £40 per annum. Position now vacant. 





Applica ations to J. H. Dixon, Lismore, Park West, Heswall. 


[ITH : | 
— R. ARTHUR S. HOLLOWAY, Mus. D. Oxon.,| []2XPERIENCED ORGANIST AND CHOIR- 
I C 13, Roseleigh Avenue, Highbury, N..-s, « contin ues to PREP ARE _ MASTER Opento DEPUTISEafter July 24 to end of September. 
ANDIDATES for the various Theoretical Examinations. Music of Cathedral Serv ice or Plainsong and Mass Music. Re citalist. F.R.C.O., 








aay description revised or arranged. LESSONS in COMPOSITION, | 4. R.C >M. c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, London, 


oard by post if desired. W.. 
NGAGEMENTS ACCEPTED AND POSTAL UBLIC SCHOOL MASTER - RELIEVE 


i" System, LESSONS given by Mr. C. T. HEAVISIDE, Soto Ptanist, ORGANIST. August-September. Apply, J. P. Howard, M.A., 
Cellist, &c., 27, Torwood Street, Torquay. Mill Hill School, London, N.W.-7. 
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Fe XPERIENCED Lady Organist is free to accept 
4 a TEMPORARY or PERMANENT POST in London or 
S.E. district. Apply in first p'ace to “ E. M.,” c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 
160, Wardour Street, London, W.-r. 


R.C.O. desires POST AS ORGANIST, or would 
De “9 ise. Experienced. Miss E Friday, 242, Tottenham Court 
Road, Ww. 


SSISTANT MU SIC - M: ASTER WANTED in 


£ September, 1918. Piano and ‘Cello or Violin. Apply, Head- 
master, _ Re yssall School, Fleetw pod. 














EVERAL T w O-MANUAL ORGANS, with 
pedals, various sizes, suitable for CHURCHES, COLLEGES, 
ywuilt on entirely new principles of specially constructed action, 
at minimum of cost. Apply W. E. Richardson & 
Manchester, S.W. 


RGANS | ‘New and § Second-hand) for SALE.— 


&c., t 
recently introduced, 
Sona, Org: an Sulld ers, 


C 














Electric and pneumatic action up to-date. Built or reconstructed. 
Bedwell & Son, The Cambridge Organ Works, Cambridge. 

4 OR SALE. —TWO- MANU AL ORGAN, Hand- 

blown, by Conacher; 12 Stops and three couplers. Suit able for 


smail Church Apply Seafield School, Lytham, Lancashire. 


ORGAN ‘(Second - hand) FOR SALE.- 

Walker & Sons. Two-Manuals, with Ped: als and Ten 
lid oak case. Perfect condition. Hydraulic blowing-engine 
Separate hand-blower. Exceptional bargain. Cash price, 
Also Magnificent BECHSTEIN BOUDOIR GRAND 
PIANOFORTE in first-rate condition. Cash price, £140. May be 
and tried in the Pianoforte ‘Department of the Civil Service Supply 
Association, Ltd., 136, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.-4. 


\ TANTED, COPIES German 








uilders : 
Stops. S$ 


seen 


of the following 








rks on the War: “* Mit dem Auto an die Front,"” by Fendrich ; 

“Mit den Feldgrauen nach Belgien “4 ein, by Von Trothe. Par- 

ticulars of condition and lowest pric to “G. W.,” clo And erson's 
Advertising Agen y, 14, King William Street, Strand, W.C. 

\ TANTED. _B ACH’S C HU RCH CANTATAS, 

Nos. 51, 54, 57, $0, 143, 145, and 146 Vocal or Full Scores, 

Breirk or Perers Epition. Apply, stating price, to W. Wells 


Harrison, ,, N orth Pa ‘arade, » Ri pon 


E DEUM IN F, MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC 
_* DIMITTIS tw FL _34. each. u. By A. Toase, Novello & Co., Ltd. 


HURCH MUSIC by B. Luard-Selby, published 

















by Winthrop Rogers, L imited, 18, Berners Street, London, 
W.-1. Mag: nificat No. . ad. Anthem, “* The Lord hear thee,” od. 
I E SP ONSE S and a Setting of THE LORD’S 
PRAYER, by C. T. Heaviside. 4d. net. Copies may be 


btained of the Composer, at 27, Torwood Street, Torquay. 
ARITONE VOCALISTS should buy descriptive 
“THE BULL i leewe oe Cc A to E. 


Weekes & Co., , Hanover Street, W 


THAT WILL MOVE 


ena, 
Price 1s. 6 


GREAT WAR HYMN 

A CONGREGATION. Without doubt this Hymn should be 
sung in every church. It is greatly loved by all who have heard it, and 
will brieg tews. You should not hesitate to send for this beautiful 
f which a few verses are printed below : 


REMEMBER, LORD, OUR HEROES FAR AWAY. 


— ss 





fords anc usic y CHarces Evwaxp VELLACcot 
Word iM by ¢ es | pV T 
Rememner, Lord, our heroes far away 

Shedding their life’s blood ; Lord for them we pray. 
Be in their midst when on the battle-fiel 

Be Thou their Guide, their Comfort, ar - ‘th eir Shield. 
The bitter pain, the torture and the fear, 

For England's glory they so nobly bear ; 

Renew their strength, O Lord, uplift their hearts ; 
And grant that they from Thee may ne'er depart. 

A holy war t aw men nearer Thee, 

That we my live in love and unity 

Take from oo hate d and « all other sir 








Forgive, O Lord, and m: Ss pure within. 
( spotel, 1918, 4y Charles Edward I ellacott, 
Price Three-Halfpence. 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
L ET. —Moden m “deta uc ~hed House, with Music 


T°, 


oom and 3-Manual Organ, Windmill Hill, Enfield; 10 miles 
from King’s Cross. Seven bed and dressing-rooms, four reception 
rooms, including music room 3 ft. by 2» ft Usual offices, central 
heating, electric light and gas; large gardens. The organ, which might 


use, is electrically blown, has detached console, twenty 
tops, ten couplers. Low rent would be accepted for remainder 
Apply, G. W. C., 26, Eagle Wharf Road, London, N.-1. 


be left in the h 
speaking 
of lease. 





PIANO PEDALS with Octave Couple 


This wonderful invention supersedes all Piano Pedals, and is a 
Master Patent. 
Tue CATHEDRAL, MANCHESTER, 
Dear Mr. MALKIN, Vov. 8, 1910, 
I think your Patent Pedal Attachment, which you haw 
fitted to my Steinway, is simply splendid. I find the action absolutely 
silent and its touch beautiful.— Yours truly, 


R. H. P. COLEMAN, F.R.C.O., Sub-Organis:, 


Terms: Cash, or instalments of 20s. per month. 


Write for Lists, Prices, and Clients’ Opinions, and Reference: 
THE MALKIN PATENT PEDAL CO., Lro., 
Works— Hanley, Staffs. NEWCASTLE-UNDER. LYM 





TWworENCcE prance: Race. 


CHOIR CARDS. B By Dr. BELLArRs 


1. Singing Exercises for Choir Boys. 
2. Tallis’s Responses, rhythmically arranged. 
3. Te Deum and Benedictus, chant form. 


Lond on: _Nove.to AND | Company, | Limited. — 


~ CHURCH MUSIC 
By J. J. JONES 

egt. and winner of Prize Hymn-Tune, 

2 Herald for July.) 

E (8d.).—‘‘A nice Church-like Setting 

and congregational."—Organist au 


, Etc. 


(Private 2nd Bristol Vol. K 
Musica 

COMMUNION SERVIC 
complete, attractive, melodious, 
Chotrmaster. 

TE DEUM, free chant, &c. (4d.). SONG OF SEA-KINGS, Mens 
part-song (3d.). 

BRAVE HEARTS. Sorg. Words 
& Co.) 

VESPER.—“ Lord, keep us safe." 

MARCH OF THE SEA-KING. 
Violin Parts, (rs. ) String, Wind, 
(J. Curwen & Sons.) 


COMPOSITIONS 


BY 


EDWARD BUNNET Be 


by Oxenford (2s.). (Weekes 
On Cards. 
For rchestra. 
Brass, and Drum Parts, 


14d. (Novello & Ca 
Piano and Tw 
2d, each 


Mus. D. Canras. 


SERV ICES. 


Venite Setting, in A. Chant form 


Te Deum, in A. Four Voices... 


Benedictus, in A. - 3d 

Jubilate, in A. » 3d. 

Te Deum, in E ... tale md aan 34. | 
da . 3 


Benedictus and Jubilate, ‘in E. 
Magnificat, in E . ‘ 

Cantate and Deus, in E 

Communion Service for Men’s Voices only 


ORGAN. 8. d 


Two Short Pieces— 
Larghetto, in F major and Pastorale, in A ... 1 6 
Andantino, in G flat _— a“ nt mat 2 


No. III. of Eight Organ Pieces— 
Andante, in E flat, and Andante, in F, from a 
Concerto by Cramer 
Introduction, Air with Variations, and Finale Fugato 2 0 


London : NOVELLO AND ComPANy, Limited. 


Jusr Pusutsuep, 


A SONG OF SCHOOL 


(Unison song for Public Schools.) 
THE WORDS BY 
ARTHUR K. WEBBER. 
THE MUSIC BY 


FRED. P. BRAZIER. 


Price Threepence. 








..a tune of so breezy and spirited a type that it will almost s# 
~Bournemouth Directory. 


London: 


itself. 






Novetto anp Company, Limited. 










































' 
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$n | 


“= FOUR CHARACTERISTIC WALTZES 


ANCHESTER, 


» which you haw , 
sctonahoimee =» ~=VALSE BOHEMIENNE. 3. VALSE DE LA REINE. 
, Sub-Organist 
onth, 


2 VALSE RUSTIQUE. 4. VALSE MAURESOUE. 


na Reference: 





d., LTp., 
1NDER-LYME COMPOSED BY 
—_ ™ ™ ™ no ry. y 
S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 
B ELLAIRS 
(Op. 22). 
nged. nieetacabsiicieieannialaiamaniaacaaath 
im. PIANOFORTE SOLO: 
ted. Price, COMPLETE, TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE; SEPARATELY, Is. 6d. EACH. 
Erc 
Violin and Pianoforte __... _ complete 3s. od. Full Score (Full Orchestra)... ‘i ..  §s. Od. 

Hymn-Tune . aie 

Ai Violia and Pianoforte __... separately, each ts. 6d. Full Score (Small Orchestra), MS. 
ch-like Setting . - } a 5 “ 
—Organist ad) String Parts for Full or Small Orchestra w+ 658, Od. Amangementa, 0s Quintete, for Planetante and 
-KINGS, Mer’ Strings, each Number sas i oe 28 Of 

: Wind Parts for Small Orchestra = ~ 7s. Od. d , 

(2s.). (Weekes Separate String Parts, 6d. each. 

(Novello & Ca) Ditto, for Full Orchestra... ve ve + 12s. Od. Military Band Arrangement ... a ws 1§s. Od. 


Piano and Tw 
Parts, 2d. each 





Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LamitTep. 


THE MONTHS 


i TWELVE SKETCHES FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


CANTAB. 









3 
34 BY 
3 FREDERIC H. COWEN 
. 
3 IN FOUR BOOKS. 
3¢ F 
6d. § " ie 
i Price Two SHILLINGS EACH. 
» « 
. CONTENTS :— 
_ BOooK 1. | Book 3. 
I 0 January. Lullaby for the New Year. July. Butterflies. 
- February. (St. Valentine) Flirtations. August. Mid-day Réverie. 
1 6 March. Boreas. | September. Harvest Hymn. 
ugato 2 0 
Book 2. Book 4. 
mited April. In Springtime. October. Autumn Evening Song. 
May. Italian Serenade. November. Civic Procession in the Olden Time. 
Jane. Birds. December. Christmas Morn, 
I 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR SMALL ORCHESTRA BY THE COMPOSER. 
F No. 2. February. String Parts(5) .. 4s. od. Wind Parts, &c. ... ove eee 2s. gd. 
' No. 6. June. String Parts (4) ... Is. Od. Wind Parts, Xe. ... eee eee 2s. 6d. 
i No. 9. September. String Parts(5) ... 2s. 6d. Wind Parts, &c. ... as ove Ss. od. 
No. 12. December. String Parts(5)  ... 2s. 3d. Wind Parts, &c. ... ws wi 4s. 6d. 
ill almost sa 
. Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimiTep. 
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TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


(INSTITUTED 1 





President : 
THE RT. HON. THE E ARL “OF SHAFTESBURY, K.P. 
Chairman of Board: 
Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O., M.A., Mus. D. 
Director of Studies: C. W. PEARCE, Mus. D. 
Director of Examinations: E. F. HORNER, Mus. D. 


rs’ Lecture-Recital, Wa ya 


luly pra, at 3 p.1t.— Profess: 
to a new use for the voice in Chamber Music. By Dr. C. . Pear ce, 
assisted by Messrs. Dawson Freer, Emile Sauret, and L. i e 

July Studer 





itation Concert 
hi . 








July 1 d 
by Messrs. I way 
Hall, Lowe 

July 17, @ 1 Sonata Recital 
Me Charlit 

fuly f at ? p.i Concert at Queen's Hall, 
Langham Place, W.-1. le lessees of ‘the He all: Chappell & Co.) 

The College omnes ‘INSTRU C riON and TRAINING in all 


Vocal, and Theoretical. The lessons 
of both day and evening students. 
the Full Course—may be entered 
as well as to the more proficient 


Musical Subjects: Instrumental, 
are arranged to meet the convenience « 
Any number of subjects—from one 

for. The College is open to be: 


inners 
f g 
student. 


Students are prepared also for the Degrees of other Universities, the 
Examinations of the Royal College of Organists, Trinity College of 
Music, &c. 

The Orcuestrat, Cuorat, the Operatic, and CHamper Music 


CLAssgs are open also to suff iently competent persons who are not 





College s ents for other subjects. 

All modern systems of Technique (whether for the Pianoforte, Violin, 
or other instrument) and of Vax al Training are taught by qualified 
professors. 


of —— Harmony, 
and the Art of 


Tuition in the 
Counterpoint, Fo 


Rudiments of the Theory 
, Instrumentation, Composition, 





Teaching is also given by Correspondence. 
Students not older than 16 years are admitted to the Junior SCHOOL 
at reduced fees. 


of the T 


with list of Professors, Fees, 
oncerts, and the 


g Department, 


Adn ission Cards to Cx 


Particulars 
Scholarsh ips regulatior 





Syllabuses of th e Higher and Local Examinations, on application to 
the un le rsig 
C. N. H. Rt IDWELL, Secretary. 
Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, London, W. 1. 


‘The name of ELKIN has acquired a 


| publications of standard worth. The Business World, 


New Pianoforte Albums 
HAROLD WALLIS 


LYRIC FANCIES 


1.— Love first came 


w rid-wide association with 


from Heaven 
2.—In a pale and delicate golden light 
3.— Under a Starlit Sky 
4.— Farewell 

EVENING SKETCHES 
1.—Told at Twilight 
2.—Under the Stars 
3}—An Evening Tale 
4.—On a Hill at Sunset 


DECLINING DAY 


1.—Sunset 3-— Moonshine 


2.—Twilight 4.—Night 
Price each, 2s. 3@. net cash. 


“We would crave partic ular consideration for the two Suites 
Fancies’ and * Evening Sketches’—by Harold Wallis. The composer 
evinces a strong lyrical Vand imaginative turn of mind, and he possesses 
the aptitude for presenting his thoughts and ideas in an attr: active shape. 
We have little patience with parochialism in whatever guise it may be 
preached and presented, but nevertheless WE CANNOT HELP A TOUCH 
OF INWARD PRIDE IN KNOWING THAT THESE ALBUMS ARE OUT-AND- 
our British propuctions."—Musical Opinion, 


* Lyric 





ELKIN & CO., Limirep, 





BROADWOOD 
PIANOS 


EDITION. 


(Weekly Edition) says : 
CHOPIN. WALTZES. 
sworth & Co. 25s. 6d. net. 

‘It is with great satisfaction that we note the successfal 
effort of a British firm to meet and beat the Germans on 
ground which hitherto has been largely their own. In 
Bosworth’s Portrait Classics, of which this is one, we havea 
series of piano compositions easily superior in cheapness and 
excellence to the productions of any foreign music publishers 
The printing is clear and bold, and the paper of the fines 
quality ; while the general format is all that the mos 
fastidious music-lover could desire. Continental fingering is 
indicated where necessary, and the editing of each volume 
has been done in scholarly fashion. A special feature is the 
photogravure portrait of the Master which embellishes the 
outer cover. The binding in stout art-covers is not only 
handsome, but substantial—‘ honestand English.’ Most of 
the volumes can be had, if desired, in special bindings of 
various qualities—a feature which should commend itself to 
those in search of presents for musical friends. In short, 
these publications of the world’s best music are wonderful 
value for money. They offer a wide range of choice, the 
Masters already presented including Bach, Beethoven, 
Chopin, Grieg, Mendelssohn, Schumann, and T:chaikowsky.” 


JOY MINUET. By Arthur Ison. 


Boswoi net. 





BOSWORTH 


“The Times” 


th Co 235. 
“ The title is not unjustified. The 
embodiment of irreyponsible gaiety, and that in itself guarantees ita 
The Trio is especially good. An excellent piece either fr 
practice or for concert purposes. he Times (Weekly Edition). 


BOSWORT H 3 & CO., 

8, Heppon Srreet, Recenr Srreet, Lonpon, W.-1. 
Publishers of the Five Great Piano Methods: 
“Berwncer’'s Tutor,” “Warp's Procressive Tutor,” “ Hemy'’s 
Tutor,” “ Wickxins’ Raeio Meruop,” “ Moore's First Princteces, 
“MaRCHANT's Rarip Voice Metruop,” and the Sevcik VioLIn Works. 


music, by a new composer, is a 


we come. 








Just PusiisHep. 
3ARITONE VOICE. 


BELOVED 


FOR 


ONAWAY, AWAKE, 

SONG 

FROM THE 

HIAWATHA’S WEDDING - FEAST 
as veras wutenn av 


LONGFELLOW 


CANTATA 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 
(Op. 30). 


Price Two Shillings. 








8 and 10, BEAK STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W..-1. 


London : Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR. 
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DEBUSSY AS MUSICAL CRITIC. 


As noted in the list of the late Claude Debussy’s 
works which was given in our May issue (p. 207), the 
composer was an acute musical critic. Mrs. bye. 
in her article printed in our June issue (p. , States 
that Debussy gave her the right of transl: ation a these 
critiques. We are glad to have been able to arrange 
with Mrs. Liebich to place before our readers a 
selection of her translations—which, of course, are her 


copyright. 
CESAR FRANCK AND LENTEN MUSIC. 


It is well known that by a privilege held 
from the Church (of which it is more or less a 
daughter) music does not keep Lent... . The 
Sunday concerts have orgies of music on Good 
Friday and are called ‘ Concerts Spirituels,’ simply 
to soothe the susceptibilities of over-scrupulous 
ears. If M. Colonne includes César Franck’s 
‘Beatitudes’ in his programme, which can be 
listened to without awakening any scruples, 
M. Chevillard retorts by coolly inscribing the 
‘Rheingold,’ which is neither ‘sacred’ nor ‘ Lenten,’ 
on his ; it is two hours and a-half of music with 
the ancient gods and with the aquatic flirtations 
of the Rhine maidens and the dwarf Alberich. 
It is the impassioned story of the theft of the Ring 
in which the chief of the gods, Wotan, simply 
behaves like one of Ponson de Terrail’s heroes 
who had read the Arabian Nights. And it 
flashes .. . itflames ... it makesa noise; there 
are the customary giants, eight feet long, and dwarfs 
of fifty centimetres, and it terminates with a stair- 
case formed of an obliging rainbow by means 
of which the gods enter their dwelling. It is 
obviously prettier than a lift, but far more costly ! 
In short, the whole thing is modern pantomime 
with all its accessories. Even the indispensable 
comic character is represented by the sly, tell- 
tale Loge. Later on, in the Walkiire, Loge 
encircles the grimly virtuous Briinnhilde with a 
ring of fire. Remember, it was partly to destroy 
this scandalous legend that Our Lord died on 
the Cross. Unfortunately, at M. Chevillard’s 
concert all this pantomime is played without 
scenery, and one sees a very correct gentleman i in 
evening dress brandishing Wotan’s menacing 
lance in front of the figure of a modest score. It 
is disconcerting, and not at all decorative. 

You will perhaps tell me that there is the 
enchantment of the orchestra? But however 
much of a Wagnerite one may be, is it sufficient? 
I would venture shyly to suggest the cinemato- 
graph as a means of giving animation; in a 
recent play at the Ambigu it was noticed how 
powerfully it augmented the action. We must 
move with the times, and we have no right to 
deprive Wagner of the expressive ingenuity of 
this discovery, which is turned to such excellent 
account at music-halls for infinitely lesser purposes. 
The ‘Rheingold, I say again, takes two hours 
and a-half, during which one hesitates between 








the wish to go away and the desire to fall asleep, 
having first politely begged one’s neighbour to 
awaken one at the final bars in order to give 
suitable applause to M. Chevillard for his excellent 
conducting. Seriously, without being ironical, 
such is the attitude of a lot of well-bred persons. 
They endure the boredom of the concert with 
more or less ease, and they only remain in their 
seats because they want to be noticed coming out 
of the hall full of eloquent information about all 
that has taken place. For what other reason 
would they have come? 

The ‘ Beatitudes’ of Franck have this degree 
of superiority over the ‘ Rheingold,’ at any rate in 
the concert hall; they do not need any scenery. 
It is just always music, and moreover it is always 
beautiful music. . . . Franck was a man without 
guile; the discovery of a beautiful harmony was 
sufficient to make him as happy as the day was 
long. If one examines closely the poem of the 
‘ Beatitudes’ one finds enough images and truisms 
to turn the most resolute-minded man away from 
it. Only a sound and tranquil genius like 
Franck could have made use of it,—an apostolic 
smile on his lips, preaching the good word and 
saying: ‘Let be . . . God will always know 
His own.’ None the less, it gives one a bizarre 
impression to hear Franck’s very individual music 
set to verses that would disgrace the smallest toy 
‘squeaker.’ A great deal has been said about his 
genius without ever mentioning its unique quality 
of ingenuousness. This man, who was _ unfor- 
tunate, unrecognised, possessed the soul of a 
child, and one so ineradicably good that neither 
contradictory circumstances nor the wickedness 
of others could ever make him feel bitter. And 
thus he composed those too smoothly dramatic 
choruses, those flat-tinted, persistent elabora- 
tions which sometimes seem to us to disfigure 
the beauty of the ‘ Beatitudes.’ He wrote them 
with that trustful candour which became him so 
admirably when he was, so to speak, face to face 
with the spirit of music, before whom he would 
kneel, uttering at the same time the most pro- 
foundly touching prayer that ever fell from human 
lips. Never does he think any evil or show the 
slightest sign of ennui. He never condescends 
to that trickery practised by Wagner, who used 
to revive the attention of a public, occasionally 
weary of too much transcendentalism, by executing 
a sentimental vocal or orchestral pirouette. 


César Franck served his art with stedfast devo- 
tion, and one must either take to his music or 
leave it. No power on earth could force him to 
break off a period which seemed to him right and 
necessary, however lengthy it might be. This is 
a certain token of a disinterested fancy refusing 
to inscribe any sentiments that had not been 
actually experienced. In this Franck affiliates 
himself to the great composers for whom sounds 

had distinct meaning in their sonorous phrase- 
ology ; they use them with precision, without 
ever exacting more from them than what the 
contain. And that is what constitutes all the 
difference between the art of Wagner, strange 
and beautiful, seductive and impure, and that of 
Franck, who serves music without ever asking it 
for renown. 

All that he borrows from life he restores to 
art with modesty verging on self-effacement. 
When Wagner borrows anything from life he 
brings it into subjection, tramples on it, and 
forces it to screech the name of Wagner louder 
than the trumpets of fame. 
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I should have liked to have given a better outline 

of Franck, so that each reader could keep a 
distinct impression of him in his memory. 
In the midst of a crowd of pressing preoccupa- 
tions it is well to remember the great composers, 
and still better to remind people of them. I have 
taken the opportunity, this Good Friday, of paying 
homage to one of the greatest, thinking that this 
bears testimony to the idea of sacrifice which is 
evoked by the nobleness of the man on this holy 
day of atonement. 

And yet, after all, it is very unsuitable music 
that is played on Good Friday. Leaving aside 
any criticisms of the performances at the Concerts 
Spirituels, it seems to me that it might be possible 
to profit by the special religious observance of the 
day to slightly modify the programmes of these 
concerts. I will venture to say that there are che/s 
d'auvre in ‘la musique maigre’ which might be 
served to those whose mental digestions are 
debilitated by the usual regime in which hot spices 
add their pungency to the insipidity of cucumber. 
If Bach’s two ‘ Passions’ and Beethoven’s Mass 
require too great a number of executants and 
rehearsals there are other works by composers of 
the second rank which deserve to be rescued from 
an unjust oblivion. Really the dead are sometimes 
too discreet, they wait too long for the mournful 
reparation that is called posthumous fame. 
However, great prudence is needed for this 
exhumation, and the disinterment is often done 
by injudicious and unscrupulous persons with 
secret and selfish purposes of their own who 
throw these poor funeral flowers back into 
oblivion. In truth Handel is hidden from us 
by that colossus J. S. Bach. Handel’s unknown 
oratorios seem to be unnumbered, and like the 
sands of the sea they contain more shells than 
pearls, nevertheless by exercising patience and 
taste a great deal that is interesting would be 
found among them. 

There is another inexcusably forgotten composer, 
Alessandro Scarlatti, founder of the Neapolitan 
School the number and variety of whose works is 
astounding. One hardly believes one’s eyes when 
one reads that he was born in 1689,and by 1718 had 
already written over a hundred and six operas, 
without counting all the miscellaneous things he 
may have composed in between. Good Lord! how 
gifted this man must have been, and how did he 
find time to keep himselfalive? There is a Passion 
of St. John by him that is a little chef @auvre of 
primitive refinement and beauty, and in which the 
style of the choral music is seemingly of pale gold, 
like those lovely backgrounds to the profiles of the 
Virgins in the frescoes of his period. It is far 
less fatiguing to listen to than the ‘ Rheingold,’ 
and the beautiful feeling that emanates from it is 
very soothing. I cannot imagine how this man had 
leisure to bring up a son and make him a dis- 
tinguished clavichord-player. This son is still 
known and admired in this century by the name 
of Domenico Scarlatti. 

And there are others . . . but rest assured, I 
have no intention of contributing to musical 
history, only | wanted to insinuate that perhaps 
it cannot be right to be always playing the same 
things, because some very deserving people might 
be lec to suppose that music began as an art quite 
recently, whereas it has a Past the ashes of which 
should be stirred, for they contain those 
inextinguishable sparks from which our Present 
will always derive a portion of its splendour. 


Gil Blas, April 13, 1993. 








RAMEAU’S OPERA ‘CASTOR AND POLLUX’ AT THE 


SCHOLA CANTORUM. 


M. Charles Bordes is almost universally well- 
known, and for the very best reasons. In the first 
place, he is an accomplished musician in the fullest 
acceptation of the term, and secondly he possesses 
the spirit of those intrepid missionaries of yore, 
whose courage increased in proportion to their 
difficulties. It is assuredly less perilous to 
catechise crowds in the name of Palestrina than 
savages in that of the Gospel. In both cases, 
however, one may meet with the same ill-will; it 
is only the form of torture that will differ. For 
some the scalpel, for others dismal yawns ! 

When Charles Bordes was appointed choir- 
master at the Church of St. Gervais in Paris, he 
started the series of ‘Semaines Saintes de 
St. Gervais’ which were so successful that some 
of the higher clergy were troubled owing to the 
faithful being attracted away from their parish 
churches (nevertheless, the powers of heaven 
have never manifested their displeasure). It was 
then he decided to found the Association of the 
singers of St. Gervais, a society for the study of 
ancient choral music. His unceasing propaganda 
dates from that moment, and there is hardly a town 
to be found where the society’s good work is 
unknown. Had he started with it one day for 
Sirius or Aldebaran no one would have been 
astonished. 

Bordes was also oneof the founders of the Schola 
Cantorum, which was instituted for the recon- 
stitution of Church music. Later it developed 
to the extent of becoming a high-class college 
of music and the nightmare of our national 
Conservatoire. Vincent d’Indy is professor of 
harmony and counterpoint at the Schola, and 
his method is considered by some people to be 
infected with dogmatism ; yet everyone appreciates 
his disinterestedness and his high ideals. During 
the last few years the pupils of this school, aided 
only by a few first-rate artists, have restored to us 
all the beautiful music of olden days. They have 
also done a great deal to bring the works of 
unknown composers into notice. 

While so many musicians are wasting their time 
over unjustifiable revivals, or remain obstinately 
in the same old groove, this little corner of 
Paris, with its love of music as sole motive power, 
deserves the highest respect. It is refreshing to 
see those young men and girls giving the whole 
of their excellent little hearts to the service of 
music, and doing their best to realise the standard 
of perfection set up for them by d’Indy of the 
bright encouraging smile, whose simple gesture 
of raising his baton has the effect of taking 
all these young minds under his fatherly care. 

It is a curious fact, but at the Schola, where 
aristocrats, quiet middle-class folk, and rough 
working-class people elbow each other, one does 
not notice the vacant look that is too often seen 
on the faces of the audiences of more fashionable 
concert-halls. The Schola audiences are appre- 
ciative. It may be owing to the smallness of the 
hall or to some mysterious divine influence, but 
there is sympathy between the performers and 
their auditors. 

I remarked at the beginning of this article that 
the name of Charles Bordes is deservedly well- 
known ; the same cannot be said of Rameau . . . 
for many persons he is just the composer of the 
celebrated air of Dardanusandno more. . . This 
is assuredly an instance of sentimentality peculiar 
to the French people, causing them to adopt with 
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frenzy certain art-formulz, and also forms of 
clothing, which are entirely out of character with 
the spirit of their native land. 


It has been recognised that Gluck exercised an 
influence on French music. This influence would 
never have been exerted but for the intervention of 
the Austrian Dauphiness, Marie Antoinette. It 
was an incident somewhat similar to one which 
befell Wagner, who owed the representation of 
‘Tannhauser’ in Paris to the patronage of Madame 
de Metternich, who wasalsoan Austrian. Be this 
as it may, Gluck’s genius took deep root in the 
soil of Rameau’s work. ‘Castor and Pollux’ 
contains, in brief, the initial sketches that Gluck 
elabo:ated later on. Some singular comparisons 
can be made enabling one to assert that Gluck 
can only take Rameau’s place on the French 
stage by assimilating and appropriating Rameau’s 
beautiful creations. 

How is it that Gluck’s tradition is still a living 
one? His pompous and artificial manner of 
treating recitative is sufficient evidence against 
him even if he had not had the habit of rudely 
interrupting the action, as, for example, when 
Orpheus, having lost his Eurydice, sings an aria 
which does not express any particular distress of 
mind. But itis Gluck . . . and one makes one’s 
obeisance. As for Rameau, well, he needed only 
to have naturalised himself! It’s all his own 
fault! Nevertheless we possessed a pure French 
tradition in Rameau’s work. It was a compound 
of delicacy and charm, of right accentuation and 
correct declamation of the recitative. It was 
exempt from the German affectation of depth ; it 
did not need to be emphasised with one’s fist, 
neither did it require those long-winded explana- 
tions which are equivalent to saying to an 
aud:ence : ‘ You are a special collection of idiots, 
and you will not understand anything unless I 
tell you beforehand that a dock is a daisy.’ It is 
greatly to be regretted that for too long a while 
French music has followed paths which have 
treacherously led it away from that clarity of 
expression, that precision and conciseness of 
form, which are the special and _ signicative 
qualities of French style. I am well acquainted 
with the theory of mutual free-trade in art, 
and with what has been derived from it in 
aypreciable results. But that does not excuse 
the extent of the forgetfulness of the tradition 
inscribed in Rame: au’s work, which is 
crammed with numberless and almost unique 
treasures. To return to ‘Castor and Pollux,’ the 
scene represents the place destined for the 
sepulchre of the Kings of Sparta. After the 
overture, the noise of which is needful to allow of 
the display of long-trained silk dresses, a chorus 
of wailing voices is heard celebrating the obsequies 
of Castor. One is immediately susceptible of an 
atmosphere of tragedy which is nevertheless 
essentially human, that is to say it is not com- 
posed of peplums and helmets but just 
of some people who weep as you and I do. 
Then Thélaire, who is in love with Castor, 
arrives, and the sweetest plaint that has 
ever come from the depths of a_ loving 
heart is heard. Pollux appears leading the 
chorus of fighting-men ; they have avenged the 
insult to Castor. A martial interlude follows, a 
Superb and powerful movement intersected here 
and there by loud trumpets. This terminates the 
first Act. The second Act takes place in the 
vestibule of the temple of Jupiter. Everything is 
prepared for the sacrifice, and it is absolutely 
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wonderful ; one cannot pass over anything... 
Pollux’s monologue, ‘Nature, amour qui partage 
ma sort,’ is so personal and intimate, so modern in 
construction, that time and space are obliterated 
and Rameau might be a contemporary to whom 
one could express one’s delight in the artists’ 
room. 

It is really most inspiriting ... In the next 
scene, at the bidding of the gods, Pollux and 
Thélaire renounce their great love for each other. 
The high priest of Jupiter enters. Jupiter him- 
self appears, seated on his throne. He is filled 
with supreme pity and loving-kindness for the 
human grief of the poor mortal, Pollux, whom 
he, the god of gods, could annihilate at will... . 
Again, I say, one cannot leave out anything. . . . 

But to come to the last scene of this Act. Hebe 
enters dancing, and heading the procession of the 
celestial pleasures. Theycarry garlands of flowers, 
with which they would enchain Pollux. Jupiter 
has ordered this scene of magic enchantment in 
order to distract Pollux, who has resolved to die. 
Never has the feeling of a calm and tranquil 
voluptuousness been so perfectly transmuted into 
music; so ethereal does it sound in the super- 
natural atmosphere that Pollux needs all his 
spartan strength in order to resist the spell and 
to bring his thoughts back to Castor. (I also had 
forgotten him for quite a good while.) 

Finally, to conclude one must acknowledge 
that this opera remains refined and graceful 
without ever becoming affected or artificial. I 
make no assertion, but I question whether our 
present taste for prettiness or our Eastern 
abstractions are good substitutes for it. Our 
thanks therefore are due to MM. d’Indy and 
Bordes, as well as to their artist-pupils, for this 
beautiful revival 

I hope I may be forgiven for having written 


at such length on a subject which may be 
somewhat lacking in immediate interest. My 
excuse must be first Rameau, who was well 


worth the trouble, and next the moments of 
real pleasure, so rare in this life, the enjoyment 
of which I was anxious to share with others. 


Gil Blas, February 2, 1903. 


GERMAN CONDUCTORS. 


There has been a big influx of German 
orchestral conductors during the last few weeks. 
This is not quite so serious as the outbreak of an 
epidemic, but it makes more noise. . . . An 
orchestral conductor can be multiplied by go. 

That Weingartner or Richard Strauss, the 
nervous Mottl or the great Richter, can revive 
the beauty, too often rudely insulted, of the great 
masters I do not dispute, but they should not 
magnify things and mistake Paris for a gymnasium. 
Nevertheless it would be interesting if these 
gentlemen would only include some novelties in 
their programmes ; but, on the contrary, up to 
the present they make use of the same old stock- 
in-trade, and we shall have to attend the usual 
exercises on the different ways of conducting 
Beethoven’s symphonies ; some of them will 
‘accelerate,’ others will ‘slacken,’ and it is that 
poor, old, great Beethoven who will suffer most. 
Serious and well-informed people declare that 
such and such a conductor possesses the correct 
tempo; after all it affords an excellent topic of 
conversation. From whence do these persons get 
so much assurance? Have they received com- 
munications from the other world? Such civility 
from beyond the grave, on the part of Beethoven, 
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would greatly surprise me. And if this poor 
spirit does sometimes wander into a concert-hall 
he would very quickly return to the world where 
only the music of the spheres is to be heard! 
And the great ancestor, J. S. Bach, would address 
him rather severely: ‘ My little Ludwig, I can 
see by your somewhat shrivelled soul that you 
have been again in some places of bad repute.’ 
However, it is possible that they never speak 
to one another. . . . 

P.S.—I have heard so much music on Good 
Friday that it is impossible to transcribe so many 
different impressions to-day. M. Chevillard con- 
ducted the ninth Symphony by heart! And with 
admirable precision. Come! Messieurs the 
German conductors, your journey has not been 
altogether for nothing. 

Revue Blanche, April 15, 1901. 


[A criticism of Gounod by Debussy will be found on 
page 3} 0. | 





It is stated in the French papers that Gounod insisted on 
the Prix de Rome being given to Debussy. He was at first 
the only one of the judges in favour of him. 


MODERN COMPOSITION. 
H. CLUTSAM. 


PRINCIPLES OF 
By G. 
me June number, page 252.) 


(Continued f 


Athough not arising from anything in the nature 
of sympathy with the harmonic series, the dominant 
chords within the minor scale can be presumed as 
affected by the same laws as those within the major 
scale. Before examining these, it would be opportune 
to realise the distinction between the so-called parallel 
and relative minors of a major tonality, and to what 
extent their relationships are involved. All major 
chords tending towards a perfect resolution—that is, 
the natural downward progression in the cycle of 
fifths—hold the dominant of the point of repose as a 
constituent. It either presumed or actually 
contained. In elementary triads, for example : 


1S 


each interval inclines absolutely to its fifth below. 
The case of the root and dominant notes is clearly 
understood. The cyclical progress of the third defines 
the minor relative, z.2., C : 


The triad of C minor contains its own root and 
dominant, and the arbitrarily flattened third is the 
root of the relative major. The relationship of the 
respective scales is also very close. In the harmonic 
form, C minor retains the intervals particularly distinc- 
tive of its relative major, E? and AP, but as any normal 
scale is ineffeciive harmonically, without a leading 
note, the B? is raised to meet the situation. This is, 
of course, only necessary in an ascending scale. In 
the return, formally, the alteration may be main- 
tained, but, as I have previously suggested, the 
descending scale being its natural form, the intervals 
of the relative major scale fall into their place normally, 
and, as it would seem, logically. The relations of 
C minor to its Jarallel C major, however, are based 
on different conditions. They are entirely harmonic ; 


=f 


E t4. 7 = 


one dominant controlling the destinies of each scale, 
whereas the relations between C minor and E flat 
major are purely scadic. 


For melodic purposes, the 









association of the sca/ic relatives is an obvious assy 
to the composer, and affords a variety of harmonig 
that are not available with the Aarmonic relatives, fy 
the laws of their mutual dominant are, fundamental] 
inexorable, and the dominant rules the scale. : 

Further, there are contained in the primitive triad 
on the second and sixth steps of the major scale chor, 
elements common also to the relative minor. 

In a previous article we examined the comple 
series of sevenths available in the major scale. It j 
possible and valuable to subject those in the minor » 
a similar treatment : 


Every word I have written in respect of the corre 
sponding major chords (March number, page to 
can apply to this series, particularly in the matter ¢ 
root and resolution. The definitely dominant group 
in the scale are: 


and the same laws of displacement obtain as in th 
major series, that is, the thirteenth or eleventh intervak 
displace, respectively, those of the fifth and third 
Each presumes the other. The following examples 
correspond with the explanatory exposition of the 
major dominants : 


Ex 


The chord of the added sixth from the beginnin 
has provided a considerable field for discussion 
amongst the theorists. It has generally been main 
tained as an extension of the subdominant triad, the 


root as in: 
Ex. 118, 6 (ne= =| 
‘ ee el 


being F. For all practical purposes it is, like d@ 
triads, either a point of repose or a presumed dominat. 
On the system I am proposing, its origin Is # 
follows : 


om Gel ~ Bg 


Zz 3 


and inversion does not affect the root. With the thre 
remaining sevenths from Ex. 115, the displacemet 
in no wise falls to pieces, although a casual glanced 
the chords involved would suggest immediately thé 
something had gone wrong with the machinery. — The 
necessity, for exemplary purposes, of maintaining i 
definite tonality, and insisting on the presumed dominat 
potentialities of each cord, clears up the situation. Th 
process introduces some new chords and throws 
new light (at least I think so) on the much discuss 
chord of the augmented sixth. 
article, that extended dominants could satisfactoril 
discard the fifth, without losing anything of t 
essential characteristics. The sharpened or augmente 
fifth has already briefly received consideration 
















Ex. 124. 
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It is susceptible of extension, with the usual 
displacement of intervals, but obviously not beyond 
the eleventh, for the thirteenth disestablishes the 
sharpened more decisively than the normal fifth. In 
the form of a ninth (major) : 


a chord (without the root) is created of two groups of 
tritones that is peculiarly susceptible to chromatic 


sequence : 
Ex. 122. a 


In the case of the ordinary minor ninth (also 
constructed of two groups of tritones) the root varies 
wth the nomenclature. The new chord, however, 
presumes two roots, without any alteration : 








In the second 


and under any condition of inversion. 
example the flattening, as a corollary of the sharpening 
——jf of the fifth appears for the first time in these articles. 


This double possibility is an important feature in 
modern harmony. The fifth in extended dominants 


it were, free to behave itself in an independent fashion, 
andcan flatten or sharpen itself without disturbing 
the character of its surroundings. The chords in 
Ex. 123, like their companions the normal sevenths 
and ninths, are controlied chromatically by the 
descending cycle of fifths : 


(a) , 
— 








In (a2) is a series of major ninths with sharpened 
fifths throughout. In (4) a series of ordinary sevenths 
with flattened fifths. As I have expressly insisted, 
the element of the tritone is indispensable to a// 
dominant progressions, and its natural tendency is 
tiher towards a point of repose or chromatic. The 
chromatic proclivities are, by their dual nature, 
particularly insistent in the preceding examples. As 
thirds and sevenths are essential in forming any 
dominant combination (the third, of course, may be 
implied by displacement, producing the eleventh), the 
unth and thirteenth alone possess the power of 
determining the chord in respect of its association 
with a major or minor scale. 





not being necessarily a factor in their full effect, is, as | 


(ba a 4 — ~ a = | 

Gi es — ss ee = | 

Ex. 124. A _ 
SS eet 


If, for instance, in (a) of Ex. 124 we replace the 


major ninth by the minor and restore the fifth : 





. . ; ' 
the progression becomes an ordinary series of minor 
ninths. It is not, however, necessary to restore the fifth : 


ee 
126. &e. 


| 
| 





| 

| but there is something illogical and incongruous in the 
| ook of the series of chords. The first, third, and every 
alternating group obviously suggest no scale. A 
| similar lack of coherence is noticeable in Ex. 124 (a), 
| but it is not present in (4). The appearance of this 
|feature is the result of a law that absolutely deter- 
mines the spirit and notation of chromaticism in 
jeither its simplest or most complex phases, if my 
|thesis of the cyclical progression of fifths is to be 
| maintained in its integrity. The sharpened fifth insists 
lon the ascending circle of fifths, the fattened on the 
descending. The primitive expression of this is to be 
discovered in the chromatic scale, if it is written as 
|my theory demands it should be : 


Ex, 127. 


i a 
|5 — = 
j " = me 

- 





In Ex. 124 (a) the fifth sharpened should force the 
progression to ascend, but the wheel of fifths in the 
roots goes the wrong way round as written. In (4) every 
succession is on unmistakable dominant principles. 
The ascending principle in its clearest form can be 
exemplified in the following passage. Only every 
alternate group holds the fifth, but the tritone is 
| present throughout : 


6s4 p44 44 

Ex, 128. . &e. 
=== SS SSS 
ss rm s 

In the June article, elaborations, or rather 


expansions, of this succession have been indicated. 
If the ninth replace the octave (a natural function) 
in Ex. 124 (4): 





the first and every alternate chord completes an 
augmented sixth and reveals the veritable root of this 
disputed chord. The alternation in chromatic succes- 
sions of dominant groups, with the symmetrical failure 
of certain intervals to appear, is very interesting, but 
the third and seventh of the root are invariably present, 
actually or by implication. With this material at one’s 
disposal it is easy to place the group of sevenths based 
on the minor scale (Ex. 115) on a logical footing and 
in correspondence with the roots of the major scale. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE CENTENARY OF CHARLES 
FRANCOIS GOUNOD. 
Born June 17, 1818, died October 18, 1893. 

The most eloquent tribute that can be paid to-day 
to Gounod’s genius is to record that notwithstanding 
the flood of music that has poured from the world’s 
composers since ‘Faust’ was first performed on 
March 19, 1859, that opera still maintains its sway. 
The story is an immortal one, and it is told plainly, 
but that only partially accounts for the remarkable hold 
the opera has on musical mankind. Other composers 
have turned to the ‘Faust’ legend—Towers’s 
Dictionary of Operas lists over thirty settings—but, 
besides Gounod’s, only the settings of Berlioz, Boito, 
and Schumann (we include this doubifully) have 
survived the test of time. 

Gounod was born in Paris. When he was eighteen 
he entered the Conservatoire, and in 1839 he won the 
Grand Prix de Rome with his cantata ‘ Fernand.’ It 
was in the immortal city that he came under influences 
that profoundly affected his outlook. Palestrina was 
then one of his deities, just as later he worshipped 


Mozart. His emotional nature and capacity for 
adoration almost led him to become a priest. 

The Messe Solennelle in G, which is_ still 
heard, was a_ product of the’ ecstatic mood 
of this period. After he returned to Paris, his 


first opera, ‘ Sappho,’ was performed at the Académie 
on April 15, 1851. It afforded no convincing 
proof of dramatic power. ‘La Nonne Sanglante’ (1854) 
followed, and was a failure. The next venture was 
‘Le Médecin Malgré lui,’ an agreeable work that has 
enjoyed a fair vogue, and then came ‘Faust’ 
(March 19, 1859). ‘ Reine de Saba’ followed (1862), 
and was a failure, ‘ Mireille’ (1864) was a partial 
success. ‘La Colombe’ followed (1869), and made nu 
impression, and then came ‘Roméo et Juliette’ 
(April 27, 1867), another partial success. It is still in 
the repertory of some leading opera houses. 
* Le deux Reines,’ ‘ Jeanne d’Arc,’ and ‘Cing Mars’ 
were next produced, but they shared the fate of 
*Polyeucte’ (1878) in not adding to the composer’s 
reputation. In 1870 Gounod came to London, and 
remained here until 1875. He founded Gounod’s 
Choir (afterwards the Royal Albert Hall Choral 
Society). For this choir he wrote far too much, his 
name sometimes appearing as composer or arranger 
of almost every piece performed. He returned to 
Paris in 1875. In 1882 ‘The Redemption’ was 
produced at Birmingham, under the composer’s 
direction, and it created a deep impression. It did not 
satisfy the ‘ higher ‘ criticism, but it supremely satisfied 
the musical religious public, and for many years it 
was regularly performed at numerous musical centres 
at home and abroad. ‘ Mors et Vita’ was produced 
at Birmingham in 1885. It enjoyed considerable 
success, but not so great as that of ‘ The Redemption. 
Amongst Gounod’s numerous songs, ‘ There is a green 
hill far away,’ ‘ Nazareth,’ ‘ Entreat me not to leave 
thee,’ ‘Lend me your aid,’ ‘ The Serenade,’ and ‘She 
alone charmeth’ have had immense vogue, and they 
are still frequently heard at popular concerts. Some 
of his anthems are in fairly regular use in places of 
worship, and his choral setting, ‘By Babylon’s wave,’ 
has been and isa valued show piece for choral societies. 
Two symphonies he wrote served mainly todemonstrate 
that this form of expression was not natural to his genius 

His style, especially in his later compositions, was 
distinguished by sentiment and even an ultra-sentiment 
that cloyed. If he had been fortunate enough to 
possess a strong power of self-criticism he would have 
suppressed much that was weak and not worthy of 
his reputation. His mannerisms were of a type that 
were only too easily copied. But when all is said, it may 








be claimed that he has ministered to the pleasure , 
millions of his fellow-creatures, and that he was, and sijj 
is, certainly the most universally popular compose 
that France has produced. We add some quotation 
from various estimates of the composer : 


CLAUDE Desussy wrote as follows ( Musica, July 
1906) : 

APROPOS CHARLES GOUNOD. 

A great many people with impartial minds—that 
to say, people who are not musicians—are wonderin 
why they persist in playing ‘ Faust’ at the Oper 
Several reasons can be advanced in favour of this, ¢ 
which the best is that Gounod’s art represents ; 
certain phase of French sensibility. Whether om 
wishes it or not, these things remain in the memory. 

With regard to ‘ Faust,’ some eminent writers 
music have blamed Gounod for having travestie 
Goethe's ideas. 

It does not seem to have occurred to these sam 
eminent persons to notice that Wagner had perhaps 
misrepresented the character of Tannhauser, who, 
the legend, is by no means the good little boy doing 
penance that Wagner makes him out to be, and whos 
withered staff, in memory of Venus, did not bloom 
again. 

The fact of Gounod being a Frenchman is perhaps 
an excuse for him in his venture; but none can bk 
made for Wagner, seeing that he and Tannhauser 
were both German. 

We care for such a diversity of things in France 
that we have very little liking left for music. And 
yet there are some very able people who in thei 
every-day conversation, and by every other token, 
proclaim themselves to be musicians. Only they 
never compose any music—they encourage the others 
It is generally in that way that schools are founded 
Do not talk about Gounod to these persons ; they 
would contemn you in the name of all they hold mos 
sacred, which terms, however, possess the special 
charm of being interchangeable. Gounod did net 
belong to any school. This is somewhat the attitude 
al-o of the public which responds to a number d 
zsthetic solicitations by turning back to the music it 
has accustomed itself to. It dues not always posses 
the best taste. It o-cillates undiscerningly from 
‘Pére la Victoire’ to the ‘ Walkiire.’ The peopl 
who so strangely compose what is called the élite 
m ty blow their trumpets to call attention to celebrated 
or influential names ; they are as soon forgotten # 
the fashion of a hat. It has no effect ; educators may 
lose their breath, but the great anonymous heart d 
the public will not be won. Still the spirit of ar 
bloweth where it listeth—the Opera continues per 
s'stingly to play ‘ Faust.’ 

After all, it would be as well to make up our mind 
and admt that for the multitude art is altogether 
unavailing. But to no greater extent is it the 
expression of a select few—who are often more stupit 
than the masses. It is the intrinsic essence of beauty 
that bre:ks forth with a fatal and silent force when tt 
needs must. But one can no more order people to 
appreciate beauty than one can, with any propriety, 
insist that they should walk on their hands. By the 
way, it may be remarked that without any proselytising 
Berlioz gained an ascendancy over the public whid 
was almost unquestioned. 

Though Gounod’s influence can be denied, that @ 
Wagner is certain ; neverth: less it only affected th 
specialists, which is equivalent to saying it wa 
imperfect. It must be admitted that nothing couli 
have been more dismal than that neo-Wagneriat 
School in which the French genius weltered ami 
such shams as Wotans in Blucher boots and Trista 
in velvet jackets, 
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Though Gounod does not describe the harmonious 
curve that one would have wished him to, yet he 
deserves praise for having known how to avoid 
Wagner’s imperious domination, whose entirely 
Teutonic conceptions are not very clearly justified 
in what he intended with regard to a fusion of the 
arts. This has now become very little else than a 
formula for attracting customers to literary wares. 

Gounod, with his shortcom-ngs, is a necessity. To 
begin with he has a cultivated mind, he understands 
Palestrina, and collaborates with Bach. His respect 
for tradition affords him sufficient discernment to 
mable him to avoid invoking the name of that other 
il-determined foreign influence, Gluck. Rather does 
he direct the affections of young people to Mozart,— 
which is proof positive of great disinterestedness, for 
he never derives any inspiration from him. His 
relations with Mendelssohn are more obvious, since he 
owes to him that manner of developing and _ super- 
posing his melodies which is very convenient if one is 
not getting along very well (Mendelssohn’s influence 
was, after all, more direct than that of Schumann). 
Moreover, Gounod made way for Bizet, and that was 
well. 

Unfortunately, Bizet died too soon, and though he 
wote one chef-d’ceuvre the future destiny of French 
music was once more left undetermined. There it 
was again, like a pretty widow, who, having no one 
athand sufficiently steady to guide her, allows herself 
to fall into the arms of strangers who maltreat her. 
One cannot deny that certain alliances are necessary 
inart, but they should, at least, be arranged witha 
little delicacy; to court the one that makes the 
most noise is not to choose the finest. These 
iliances are too often merely affairs of jnterest, 
or they are necessary as means of reviving a 
waning success. We ought to receive all that is 
essential to art in France with a good grace; but 
donot let us allow ourselves to be duped or to fall 
into ecstasies over trifles. We should convince our- 
selves that this attitude will not be reciprocated ; on 
the contrary, our amiability elicits that severity devoid 
of civility from foreigners which can scarcely be thought 
ndiculous since we have provoked it ourselves. To 
conclude these notes, which are all too scanty in pro- 
portion to the ideas they have called forth, and which 
have been sometimes inimical to Gounod, let us put 
away dogmatic stiffness and pty respectful homage to 
his name. Let us remember that there are innumer- 
able reasons for his remaining in men’s memories, and 
that they need not necessarily always be momentous 
ones ; to be able to quicken the emotions of a consider- 
able number of one’s contemporaries is one of the best 
ways of being remembered. No one will wish to deny 
that Gounod employed himself thus very generously. 

(Translated by Louisa Shirley Liebich.—Copyight.) 

Mr. ERNEST NEWMAN, in the Birmingham Post 

Gounod is, and always will be, the composer simply of 
‘Faust.’ That is rather a curious situation: I can think 
of no other composer of the 19th century who, if he is 
remembered at all by the world at large, is remembered only 
by one work. But there is another curious feature about 
‘Faust.” Though it is not a work of the first order, it never 
seems to grow old: it is very much to-day what it was when 
it was first produced in 1859. Verdi was a much greater 
man ; but the Verdi operas of the ’nfties and early ’sixties, 
especially ‘ Il Trovatore,’ ‘ La Traviata,’ and ‘Un Ballo in 
Maschera,’ though they have still plenty of life in them, are 
strangely, at times comically, old-fashioned ; they make us 
wonder what queer sort of people our grandfathers could 
have been. But ‘ Faust,” banal as it is now and then seems, 
after sixty years, to be the music of a man quite like the 
average man or woman of to-day. 

A survival for as long as this, with such freshness at the 
end of it, can only be the result of genius of some sort or 












other ; and it may well be asked how it was that a man who 
was capable of one work of such undeniable personality 
achieved, during a life of seventy-five years, nothing else 
that is worthy to stand beside it. The explanation seems to 
be that the personality was an extremely limited one, and 
that ‘ Faust ’—a subject that brought out all that was best in 
it and made the minimum appeal to all that was worst—had 
the good luck to occupy Gounod at the very period when a 
temperament of his sort is at its best. . . . 

Gounod is ‘l"homme moyen sensuel’ turned genius for a 
moment, at the age that is the watershed in the life of the 
average man ; and ‘Faust’ is the stupendous success it is 
because it is the most faithful of mirrors of the soul of the 
average man and average woman. 

There was a good deal that was feeble and a good deal 
that was rather rank in Gounod’s nature ; and his music, in 
its frequent feebleness and rankness, is an extraordinarily 
faithful reflection of the man. He was amiable to the point 
of effusiveness, a gushing sentimentalist, a flatterer, a man 
whom many people instinctively distrusted. Wagner, who 
saw him frequently in Paris in the ’sixties, speaks of his 
‘unfligging and nauseous garrulity’ as secretary of an 
organization that was designed to further the Wagnerian 
cause. Veuillot has given us an immortal silhouette of him 
saying good-bye in a railway train, and, as was his wont, 
kissing everybody who came within reach of him. ‘ Do not 
be surprised if he kisses you,’ Veuillot writes to a friend. 
‘ Like the Bishop of Tulle, he kisses you, and it is all soon 
over. At the station just now he kissed father, mother, 
children, governess, and friend. He was going on to the 
sta‘ion-ma-ter when the train moved away.’ <-s 

The secret of the universa', enduring popularity of the 
Garden Scene is the fact that it says for the honest bourgeois 
and bourgeoise all they have felt when they clasped hands in 
the moonlight, but that they are unable to express for them- 
selves. We cannot deny the quality of genius to the music 
of this second Act. But it was a flowering of Gounod’s 
limited little Lourgeois soul that could take place only once 
in his lifetime. When he attempted the same thing in 
‘ Romeo and Juliet’ he succeeded in describing only the week- 
end love of a little grisette and the young man from the 
haberdashery counter. It was perhaps Gounod’s misfortune 
to be too often attracted by subjects like these of Goethe 
and Shakespeare, that were too wide and deep for him. 
When we look at the charming music of the Kermesse Scene 
in ‘ Faust,’ and the delicious music of the unpretentious kind 
that is scattered about his smaller operas, we feel that there 
was a vein of innocent delightfulness in him that never found 
its full expression. But the fact remains that in this simpler 
genre he failed to create a single work of homogeneous tissue 
and enduring vitality. 

M.-D. CALVOCORESS! 
1912) : 

Formerly abused as a follower of Wagner, the composer 
fared even worse in the hands of the ultra-Wagnerians, who 
treated his art as they were wont to treat the art of Ambroise 
Thomas, Meyerbeer, or Halévy. He still has a few relentless 
opponents in France ; but the majority of critics, though far 
from adopting towards him the popular attitude of wholesale 
worship, agree to acknowledge his merits as a creator. He 
undoubtedly has many defects and great ones, the chief of 
which are his insipid sentimentality and his inability to discard 
certain trite formu!sx, certain trivialities, some of which 
assuredly were natural to him, whilst others resulted from 
surrounding influences. But on the other side he is remark- 
able for many intrinsic qualities, proving him to be both an 
inventor and an artist of taste and feeling. Even if his works 
include a great deal that is worthless, or even bad, musical 
att has become richer owing to them. And they contain 
music that may appeal even to admirers of Moussorgsky, 
Debussy, and Ravel. His influence on artists like Lalo, 
Saint-Saéns—even, perhaps, though to a limited extent, on 
César Franck—on lesser musicians like Bizet and Delibes, on 
M. Massenet, and through them all on the younger generation, 
is easily discernible, and will certainly be studied some day. 


Musical Times, January, 


Mr. Epwin EVANS, in the Odserver: 
In these days when the rejuvenation of the French tradition 
in music is assumed to rest upon other foundations, it may 
seem strange to look upon Gounod as one as its liberators, 
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but that was undoubtedly the view of his contemporaries. 
To mention only one of them, Gustave Bertrand, whose 
excellent work on musical nationality in lyric drama dates 
from 1872, we find him therein discussed as the leading 
figure of a group described as the militant French school. 
To some extent the wish was father to the thought in this 
view, but it was nevertheless a sound one, for these qualities 
in Gounod which savoured of Italianism were mostly 
superficial, whilst the more vital characteristics of his work 
closely resembled those on which French musicians of to-day 
are apt to pride themselves. Among these the foremost is a 
technical fastidiousness which was exceptional in his day. 
Even when fashion tempted him to indulge in trivialities, he 
was at pains to present them with such finish that, where the 
matter has ceased to interest, often the fine-se of the manner 
still has a fascination for musicians. In short, he raised the 
standard of craftsmanship in the theatrical art of his day, and 
that was no mean accomplishment. . . . 

One hesitates to class him with the great masters of music, 
but to earn the gratitude of music-loving millions requires 
exceptional gifts, such as he possessed in abundance, and the 
musical world at large will join wholeheartedly with France 
in doing him honour on the occasion of the centenary of his 
birth to-morrow. 


Mr. Rosin H. L&GGE, in the Daily Telegraph : 

To many to-day Gounod is the composer of ‘ Faust,’ and 
he is nothing more. They have forgotten his songs, for we 
rarely hear even ‘ Nazareth’ to-day, and the ‘Serenade’ 
never, while his other operas, save only ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ 
are, anyhow temporarily, lost in the limbo of forgotten 
things. The majority probably never knew and never cared 
that he is one of the prime milestones in French operatic 
history! And what a history that is! Imagine what it mast 
have meant to a youngster, hovering between the theatre 
and the monastery, to have been brought in youth and early 
middle-age into contact with such folk as Ary Scheffer, 
Corot, Berlioz, Saint-Saéns, Wieniawski, Vieuxtemps, 
Léonard, de Beriot, Ambroise Thomas, Massenet, César 
Franck, Lalo, Doré, oue own Leighton, Turgeniev, and 
so on! Then Gounod, as I say, was hovering. In Rome, 
where he lived as winner the Grand Prix, he came 
strongly under the influence of Palestrina and all that that 
great man stood for; he actually composed a Mass alla 
Palestrina—is it ever sung to-day ? . 

While many railed at * Redemption’ and ‘ Mors et Vita 
in the old days, and voted the music a bore, thousands filled 
the Albert Hall to hear at least the former for many years 
This, I know, is not a sound argument, but it is a true state- 
ment, at any rate; and in any case the fact remains that 
Gounod’s music from first to last has played a great re in 
the world. It has afforded, perhaps, a wider pleasure than 
that of almost any other composer of his epoch ; for while 
Wagner was, and is, for the mass, on the stage, and in a 
much more limited extent in the domestic circle, Gounod 
permeated every household in which was a voice, a pianoforte 


or violin, or an American organ ! 


The Times: 


ot 


HIS POPULARITY. 

It is interesting to consider the reasons for this p>pularity. 
That critic who hailed genius in the young composer of the 
*‘Agous Dei’ wrote that the music was ‘not new, if new 
meant quaint and topsy-turvy ; nor old, if old meant dry and 
stiff.” Works of genius do not commonly proclaim 
themselves as such on the morrow of their birth to critics or 
anyone else ; and if this struck him in that way, it may have 
been because Gounod belonged, like Emile Aunier, who 
wrote the book for his ‘ Sapho,’ to ‘ the school of good sense,’ 
and because his harmony is not carried into the falsehood of 
extremes, nor i; he above attending to the logic and 
punctuation of his melodies. Another critic, Berlioz, says 
that the subject of each scene is ‘largement dessiné et 
habilement développé ; and indeed the popularity of ‘ Faust’ 
largely depends on the broad humanity, the conciseness, and 
the easy flow of the scene of the moment. _Lastly, ‘ Faust’ 
has been the subject of a sermon by a cultivated Unitarian. 
He found in Mephistopheles’s laughter at the end of the 
third Act the Greek Nemesis, but he also found something 
uplifting in the melodies. However that may be, it will not 
be misunderstood, perhaps, if we say that a faint odour of 
incense clings to these tunes—‘ about as much religion as my 














William likes,’ in Hannah More’s words, or in Gounod; 
own (of his later works), ‘ musique peinte 4 fresque.’ 

A taint that runs through all his melody is vosa/ia, the 
repetition of a phrase a note higher. We hear it everywher 
—in the Credo of the Mass, in the Improperia. of th 
* Redemption,’ in the Tuba mirum, in the valse ‘ Je veux vivre’ 
of ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ in ‘ Nazareth,’ and the notorious 
‘Ave Maria.’ Of more than a dozen airs in ‘ Faust,’ only two 
are immune from the disease, and the famous ones— 
Valentine’s song, the Jewel song, ‘Salut, demeure,’ anj 
! c'est toi, je t'aime ’"—have it very badly. 













































‘Oa! 

Manchester Guardian : 

To-day is the centenary of Gounod, whose ‘ Faust ’ is still 
immensely attractive to multitudes of music-lovers who would 
not cross the road to hear, say, his ‘ Mireille’ or his ‘ Irene.’ 
Yet the music to these operas is in much the same sentimental 
strain as that which the contemplation of the Faust legend 
inspired Gounod to compose. Certainly the difference in the 
music is not enough to account for the popularity of the one 
opera and the negiect of the others. It would be difficult to 
overestimate how much a conventionalised devil has con. 
tributed to the fascination of ‘Faust’; given enough 
brimstone and red lights, he can be made an irresistibly 
attractive figure in the theatre. The music in ‘ Faust’ is, of 
course, charming in a cloying yet not sickly way. But so is 
it in most things Gouned wrote—it was all the same with him 
in effect, if not in iatention, whether he was writing a Mas 
or an ‘ opéra-comique. Soin accounting for the immortality 
which has been granted to Gounod by ‘Faust,’ and by 


‘ Faust’ alone, let us not forget to give the devil his due 


Occasional Wotes. 


An article in the Sa/urday 

INVISIBLE Review on April 24 drew attention 
CONDUCTORS. toa discussion that had recently 

° taken place in Germany on the 
question whether an orchestral conductor should be 
seen or unseen. In the Berlin Opera House con- 
ductors are not visible to the audience, and the 
musical critic of the lossische Zeitung has been upset 
by thediscovery that the conductor officiating is not the 
individual named in the bill. On the surface it would 
seem that this is one of the things that do not matter, 
as after all the ear and not the eye is appealed to 
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But the critic thought it well to send a round-robin to 
the principal conductors in Germany, in which he 
asked them whether 
The ear alone sufficed for critical judgment of a 
musical performance, or whether, in accordance with 
habit, the eye was also required. 
In reply Richard Strauss stated his strong objection 
to the concealed orchestra and conductor. Gestures 
impressed the auditors as they did the performers, and 
he said it detracted from his enjoyment if he could not 
see as well as hear. Weingartner said he preferred to 
be in view of the audience (that was not the point), 
Nikisch drew a distinction between the opera-houst 
and the concert-room: in the former case he thought 
that orchestra and conductor might ‘under certaif 
circumstances [a vague reservation] be hidden, in the 
latter case never,’ and he added eloquently that 
. «the conductor's action, provided he was not a 
mere time-beater, uttered a language of the soul which 
illumined the composition and aided the understanding 
of it—always provided that it spoke, not direct, but 
through the medium of the orchestra. 
Leo Blech believes in the conductor’s gestures being 
seen, and Fritz Stiedry is also of this opinion: ‘ont 





hears his thought ; one hears with the eye alone.’ We 
wonder whether the concealed conductors work 


themselves up to the fine frenzy that is often exhibited 
by the visible conductors, some of whom undoubtedly 
pose. As conductors turn their backs on audiences 
it is difficult to see how their expressive gestures and 
contortions can have much influence outside the 
orchestra, which is privileged to have a full front view 
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We are glad to note that after all Sir Henry Wood 
has declined the offer made to him to conduct the 
Boston (U.S.) Symphony Orchestra. He has signed 
anew contract with Messrs. Chappell & Co. to continue 
to conduct the New Queen’s Hall Orchestra. 


We regret that Mr. Ernest Newman is_ still 
unavoidably prevented from sending us the remainder 


of his article on Debussy. 


Church and Organ Music. 


PROGRAMME MUSIC FOR THE ORGAN, 


By HARVEY GRACE. 


(Continued from June number, page 257. 

As might be expected, organ composers of programme 
music have used scriptural bases with good results. The 
most prolific worker in this field is Oito Malling, a Dane. 
lle has so far pub'ished five sets of pieces: ‘Christus’ 
{twelve scenes from the life of Christ), ‘ Paulus’ (six scenes 
fom the life of St. Paul), ‘A Requiem’ (six movements), 
‘The Christian Year’ (twelve postludes for Church Feasts), 
and ‘The Blessed Virgin (six descriptive pieces). Some of 
these are fairly well known in England, and deserve to be 
widely used. Malling’s music is tuneful, with a fair amount 
of harmonic colour and interest, and—an important point in 
acomposer who sets out to be descriptive—his taste and 
discretion are impeccable. A few words on two of the above 
sets may be of interest. The titles of ‘Paulus’ are: ‘Saul 
persecutes the Church,’ ‘On the road to Damascus,’ ‘ Saul 
regains his sight and is converted,’ ‘ Paul preaches the Gospel 
and suffers persecution,’ ‘The people acc!aim Paulas a god, and 
worship him,’ * The gift of love.’ Of these six movements 
pethaps the best are the first and second. The persecution 
represented by an l//egro feroce, with a quiet middle 
section standing for the Christians. ‘On the road to 
Damascus’ is decidedly picturesque. The s¢acca’o theme, 
representing Saul on his journey, is interrupted, first by a 
quotation from the Christians’ theme, and then by a brief 
section depicting the Vision, after which the opening theme is 
resumed, Zemfpo primo, ma molto pit tranquillo, and legato 
instead of staccato. Nothing could be better than this method 
of showing the zealot’s change of heart. The most effective 
number of the ‘Christus’ is that depicting the stilling of the 
tempest. Thestorm music is far and away above the average, 
and the breaking in of the disciples’ cry for help is most 
graphic. 

Malling’s works would be very popular with recital 
audiences provided the full titles and accompanying texts 
from the Bible were printed on the programme. I bave 
seen one of them announced as ‘ Paulus,’ which is not a 
helpful method. In most cases the music is sufficiently 
interesting to be independent of the programme, and so may 
be used as voluntaries, but if it is played at recitals the 
audience should know what the composer is driving at. I 
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should add that Malling’s music makes very modest demands 
in regard to technique and organ resources, and is easily 
understandable at a first hearing. 

Much less satisfactory in every way are some descriptive 
works by Horace Wadham Nicholl, an industrious composer 
who left England for America in 1870, and whose entire 
output—a large one—has been published in Germany. 
Nicholl's best works are his symphonic preludes and fugues, 
uncompromising essays which in regard to length, complexity, 
and difficulty sometimes out-Reger Reger. His Opus 36 
consists of three Offertories entitled, ‘Christmas,’ ‘ Easter,’ 
and ‘Whitsuntide.’ They are sprinkled with appropriate 
Biblical quotations, some of which are actually set to music. 
Points of this kind are apparent only to those who have the 
copy before their eyes, and therefore, like other works based 
on @ programme, the Offertories must be judged on their 








appeal to the ear—a test from which the first two emerge 
with small credit. The third is much better, and might be 
played with good effect at seasons other than Whitsun. A 
Fantasia on Psalm cxxx. (‘De Profundis’) contains some 
fine music, especially in the first six pages. The slow 
movement illustrating ‘I waited for the Lord’ shows the 
composer's weakness when the demand is for a simple 
melody, simply and naturally treated. The concluding 
section is a dry and uncomfortsble double fugue. 
Nicholl’s other programme work is an elaborate Symphonic- 
poem entitled ‘ Life.’ We need hardly be surprised if the 
composer fails to rise to the height demanded by such a 
tremendous argument. The greatest of musicians could 
achieve no more than a glorious failure, and ‘ Life’ merely 
makes us regret that Nicholl rushed in where so many 
better-equipped fear to tread. 

Rheinberger had little inclination towards programme- 
music. The title of his Pastoral Sonata suggests possibilities 
which are not realised. The opening movement and the 
fugue are breezy and vigorous—the fugue is surely one of the 
finest ever written for the organ—but there is nothing con- 
ventionally pastoral in either. And what is the Eighth 
Tone doing in that galley? Among the short pieces are 
some descriptive of moods—Lamento, Riposo, Aspiration, 
Contemplation, Agitato, Evening Rest, In Memoriam—all 
convincing little poems. His last Sonata apparently has 
some kind of programme, being sub-titled ‘To the Peace- 
Feast,’ but no further information is given. Happily the 
music speaks for itself so eloquently—especially in the 
noble first movement—that the enigma does not lessen our 
enjoyment. Like most significant music, it may have half-a- 
dozen meanings. 


We do not look to the unenterprising Merkel for 
programe music. Nevertheless he made at least two 
experiments, the Sonata in E minor (in which the 


chorals ‘In deepest need’ and ‘How brightly shines the 
Morning Star’ are used very effectively in what is clearly 
meant to be a pictorial manner), and the Duet-Sonata, a 
work which has had a fair success chiefly because of the 
scarcity of organ duets. In every respect the Duet-Sonata 
is far the inferior. It contains not one original passage, and 
is throughout a good specimen of the well-made conventional 
organ music that such skilful mechanics as Merkel, Hesse, 
Rink, Fischer, Ritter, and a dozen other Germans of the 
period could—and did—turn out by the stack. It is not 
ineffective, because it is well-written for the organ—a medium 
that generously makes so much uninspired music sound 
stirring, just as a fine choir singing unaccompanied will 
transfigure a mere common chord into a thing of beauty. 
We may hear this Duet-Sonata of Merkel many times 
without suspecting the composer of an attempt to express 
anything. None the less, each of its three movements has a 
motto from the Psalter. The Ad/egro takes verses 6, 7, 8, 
and 10 of Psalm xlii. (‘ Like as the hart desireth the water 
brooks’), but it is impossible to discover any signs of change 
of mood to correspond with such contrasted verses as ‘ Why art 
thou so full of heaviness, O my soul?’ and ‘The Lord hath 
granted His loving-kindness in the day-time, and in the night 
season did I sing of Him.’ The Adagio deals with the first 
four verses of Psalm xxiii. (‘ The Lord is my Shepherd ’), and 
for the fugal fxza’e we turn again to Psalm xlii. In neither 
case do we find anything suggestive of the motto. The 
fugue especially fails. ‘ My bones are smitten asunder as 
with a sword’ surely calls for something more emotional than 
a neatly-written but rather square-toed fugue. 

Reger’s organ music consists chiefly of immense abstrac- 
tions. At times, however, he unbent and becam: descriptive. 
Four of his shorter pieces—‘ Kyrie Eleison,’ ‘ Benedictus,’ 
‘Te Deum,’ and ‘ Gloria in excelsis ’"—illustrate their text very 
strikingly. The ‘ Benedictus’ is particularly successful, so 
much so that it would be easy to fit the words to it. The 
music throughout, especially in its quieter passages, is poetic 
and beautiful in a degree all too rare with the composer. 

Karg-Elert is decidedly programmatic in his Choral- 
Improvisations, and even more so his ‘ Prologus Tragicus,’ a 
gruesome work with a beautiful ending based on the choral 
melody ‘Whate’er God will.’ His Symphonic Fantasia 
on ‘Jesus my hope’ opens with an ‘Introduction and 
Inferno,’ a terrific affair which fairly lives up to its startling 
title. On page eight of this amazing work we meet with 
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what I imagine to be an unique direction—molto precipitando 
demoniaco! I should like to quote from the music, but it is 
of a type not to be sampled by a few odd bars. 

The ‘ Titanic’ disaster has been commemorated by two 
organ composers—Bonnet and Karg-Elert. Both make the 
most of the fact that the doomed passengers sang the hymn 
* Nearer, my God, to Thee.’ Has it ever been ascertained 
which tune wasused? Bonnet takes Dykes’s ‘ Horbury,’ and 
gives us an effective piece that might be regarded as a kind of 
fantasy on the tune rather than as a piece of descriptive 
writing. This is a point in its favour, for people will always 
enjoy music written round a popular melody, whereas they 
do not want constant reminders of tragedies. Karg-Elert 
was evidently under the impression that the poor tune of 
Lowell Mason (?) was used. He calls his piece ‘Improvisation 
on an English Choral, ‘* Nearer, my God, to Thee,”’ and 
heads his first page with a brief account of the disaster, 
followed by the melody and words. I quote the air, in case 
it is unfamiliar, and also the words of the first verse, in their 
unfamiliar guise : 
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Karg-Elert harmonizes this tune so beautifully as to disguise 
its feebleness. The catastrophic part of the work hardly 
‘comes off,’ in spite of a good deal of sound and fury and 
such directions as fammante and espirando. The last page 

-Epilogue (4d astra)—contains some queer efiects. <A 
series of fourths leads to : 
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The most that can be said of thes? piles of thirds is that 
they look nice—like rare and refreshing fruit of a specially 
symmetrical order a-growing on a stalk. Meanwhile, we 
may hope that if and when Karg-Elert or some other German 
composer sets out to write an organ piece round the sinking 
of the ‘Lusitania’ the musical results will be more 
convincing. 

At least two organ works deal with the text ‘ Let there be 
light.’ Both are French, but widely diffzrent in character. 
Dubois’s brilliant toccata-like ‘ Fiat lux’ needs no introduction 
to English players, being deservedly popular. But not many 
of us know Albert-Doyen’s ‘Que la lumiére soit!’ The 
composer was a pupil of Guilmant, to whom the work is 
dedicated. One would like to know what the great French 
player thought of some of its discords. It bears the motto: 
* C'est ’ Hymne grandiose de I’humanité en marche vers plus 
de soleil, plus de bonheur.’ 


The vague Introduction opens with this curious passage : 


Largamente, 






















The March theme is broad and simple, but humanity 
progress ‘ vers plus de soleil’ is not without vicissitudes, as 
result of which the player has some technical hard nuts y 
crack, particularly as to rhythm, ¢.g. : 
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In spite of passages ungrateful to both player and hearer, 
there is much that is very striking in this work. The last 
two pages, wherein the march theme blazes out //f, at — Ata 
splendid. testimor 
Of Liszt’s few but effective organ compositions, two at fa St. 
least seem to be of the nature of programme music : the § Matthey 


Variations on the os/inato used by Bach in the ‘ Cruc fixas’ of honorary 





the B minor Mass and in the Cantata ‘ Weeping. wailing, F years. 
mourning, sighing,’ and the ‘ Evocation in the Sistine chapel.’ and Sir 
The character of the Variations shows Liszt t» be concerned 5 presente 
with the Cantata rather than with the ‘Crucifixus’ In pthe war 
fact, it may be regarded as the Cantata without words, for its f beartiest 
long—tovo long—and eloquent complainings end, like the for so lo 
Cantata. with a note of faith an1 courage struck by the choral Band choi 
* Whate’er my God ordains is right.’ been an 
The ‘ Evocation’ makes dramatic use of Mozart's ‘Av Forringt 
Verum’ and a phrase of Allegri’s ‘ Miserere.’ Here again finished 
the contrast between the climax of the ‘ Miserere’ section and pyears. 1 
the exquisite si np icity of the *‘ Ave Veram Corpus’ (marked Jaher so. 
cantando angelico), has a significance more than merely jandertal 
musical. Liszt’s two thrilling fagu's (* The Prophet’ and ty so m 


* B.A.C.H.’) deserve note in this connection, because both 
contain passages that seem to have influenced the compos- 
tion of one of the finest pieces of programme music ever 
written for the organ or any other medium—the Sonata d 
Julius Reubke. 





(To be continued.) 







RETIREMENT OF MR. JOSIAH BOOTH: 






A JUBILEE PRESENTATION, 


By the retirement of Mr. Josiah Booth, who for forty-one 
years has been organist of Park Chapel, Crouch End, the 
Nonconformist musical world has lost a prominent figure 
and the teaching profession one of its most respected 
m-mbers. On May 15 he celebrated his juvilee as @ 
organist, and the event was made the occasion for a pr-set- 
tation to him by his very numerous friends of an annuity d 
475 and a sun of money. 

The gathering was a large and representative one. 
Mr. G. D. Cunningham, organist of the Alexandra Palace, 
speaking for Mr. B .oth’s oli pupils, referred to the gr stitute 
and affection they felt for him. He. personally, owed much 
to his teaching. Among former d stinguished pupils of Mr 
Booth’s may be mentioned Mr. Benjamin J. Date (who hs 
been interned in Germany since the beginning of the War), 
the late Charles Mott, Miss Lily West, the well-know 
pianist, and Miss Betty Grylls. ; 

Mr. Booth’s influence on Nonconformist worship-must 
has been very great. He carried out the major portion of the 
work in editing the tunes in the ‘Congregational Hymnal 
which was brought out in 1887, and which contained neatly 
800 hymns, and he had the whole task of selecting and 
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all the Psalms. 


brought out, having acted as musical adviser to the com- 
mittee. 
His anthems have been performed in 
St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey, his part-songs have been 
- by many choral Societies (among them, the celebrated 


tunes, ‘ Commonwealth,’ is known all the world over, and 
has been entitled the ‘ Marseillaise of the Free Churches.’ 
Dering his forty-one years’ organistship of Park Chapel 
this church has been one of the leaders of Free Church 
music, and has always been known as a place where really 
congregational singing could be heard. The Park Chapel 
choir, under Mr. Booth’s conductorship, repeatedly carried 
of the Daily Telegraph Challenge Shield in the Herts and 
North Middlesex Musical Festival at the Alexandra Palace, 
and its enterprise has been a stimulus to many other Free 
Churches. 
One of the most useful and popular of his contributions to 
pusical education is the admirable little manual entitled 
‘Everybody’s Guide to Music’ (published by Saxon & Co.). 
The best wishes of the profession will we are sure go out 
to Mr. Booth in his retirement. 


RETIREMENT OF MR. JAMES MATTHEWS, 


Ata luncheon at the Holborn Restaurant, on June 15, 
testimonials from the choir and congregation of the Church 
of St. Mary, Stoke Newington, were presented to Mr. James 
Matthews on his retirement from the post of choirmaster, an 
honorary position he had held uninterruptedly for forty-seven 
years. The Rector, the Rev. Prebendary Cromie, presided, 
ad Sir John Runtz and Mr. Churchwarden W. S. Wright 
presented the testimonials. All spoke of Mr. Matthews with 
ithe warmest esteem, and indeed affection, and with the 
heartiest appreciation of his valuable and unceasing labours 
for so long a period. There were many of his old choirboys 
andchoirmen present todo him honour. Sir John Runtz had 
been a member of the choir bothas boy and man. Mr. W. G. 
Forrington, who sang some songs in his usual delightfully 
finished and artistic manner, was his solo baritone for some 
years. It must have been indeed delightful for Mr. Matthews, 
after so many years of unselfish devotion to the task he had 
undertaken, to find himself surrounded at this moving scene 
tyso many old friends anxious to show him their heartfelt 


bis gentleness and nobility of character. He has indeed won 
te affection of all with whom he has come in contact. 


LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. 


On June 5 Brahms’s * Requiem’ and Mendelssohn's 
* Hear my prayer’ were performed by a choir of 250 voices. 
he accompaniments were very fincly played on the organ 
by Mr. H. G. Ley (organist of Christ Church, Oxford), 
supplemented by two trumpets, two horns, three trombones, 



















impani, and harp, by players from London, Birmingham, 
anchester, Sheffield, and Harrogate. The soloists were 
iss Agnes Nicholls (who also sang * With verdure clad,’ 
d was in excellent voice), and Mr. C. Woodward, a 
ttone of the Cathedral choir. Dr. Bennett condacted. 
be performance of both works was really excellent, and 
mde a deep impression. There was an immense 
ongregation. A collection was made for the Lincolnshire 
giment Prisoners of War Fund and the Red Cross Fund. 
tamounted to 4102 19s. 10@., the whole of which sum was 
inded to the funds named, the expenses having been met by 
vate donations. 


‘Messiah’ has recently been performed twice by the 
‘nge and District Choral and Orchestral Society in aid of 
St. Dunstan’s Hestel for Blinded So'diers. The first 
ormance was at the Penge Empire (solvists, Miss Gladys 
er, Miss Wilhelmina Fink, Mr. Gwilym Richards, and 


editing the music to the chants and anthems, and of pointing 
He has also devoted a great amount of time 
and trouble to the ‘New Congregational Hymnary’ just 


His own compositions are known outside the limits of 


enry Leslie Choir, now defunct), and one of his hymn- | 


gational Church (soloists, Miss Miriam Jackson, Miss 
Wilhelmina Fink, Mr. Alec Smith, and Mr. Keginald 
Purrier). The choir and orchestra numbered 250. Mr. 
A. B. Choat conducted, Mr. W. T. Stuart played the o-gan, 
and Mr. C. J. Churchill the pianoforte. The net sum of 
£150 was raised,—a result on which we congratulate the 
Society. 


At the first two of a series of mid-day organ recitals by 
Dr. Thomas Keighley, at Albert Hall, Manchester, the 
following excellent programmes were performed: Concert 
Variations, Bonnet ; ‘ Softly awakes my heart,’ Saint-Saéns 
(Miss Constance Felpts); Fugue itt D, Bach; Pastorale, 
Franck ; * Love, the vagrant,’ Bizet (Miss Constance Felpts) ; 
Andante Cantabile and Finale (Symphony No. 4), Widor ; 
Fugue in E flat, Bach ; Violin solos, ‘ Legende’ ( Wieniawski), 
* Adagio Religioso (Concerto No. 4), (Vicuxtemps) (Miss Ethel 
Richmond) ; Allegretto non troppo, Poco lento, and Finale in 
B flat, Franck ; Toccata in F, Widor. 


The Church Music Society will hold a Hymn Festival on 
Saturday, July 20, at the Peop'e’s Palace, Mile End Road, 
E., at 3.30. Avsmall class is being formed to act as semi- 
chorus, and anyone wishing to take part is asked to apply for 
information to Mr. Harvey Grace, 49, Cranhurst Road, 
Cricklewood, N.W.-2. No tickets of admission are needed 
for the Festival. 


An interesting series of recitals has been arranged by 
Dr. A. W. Pellitt, at Hope Street Church, Liverpool. 
The performers include Messrs. Alfred Hollins, Fred 
Gostelow, Herbert Walton, C. W. Perkins, Dr. W. G. 
Alcock, and Dr. J. Kendrick Pyne. The organ is a fine 
one, by Messrs. Rushworth & Dreaper. 


A musical service given at the City Temple, on May 11, 
under the direction of Mr. Allan Brown, produced £170 for 





the Wandsworth Surrey Prisoners of War Fund. Miss Carrie 
Tubb, Mr. Eric Wheeler, Mr. Hubert Eisdell, Mr. Herbert 
Brown, and Mr. Mark Hambourg assisted. 


A Requiem for those fallen in the War—* Our Own, our 
Allies, and the enemy '—was announced to be sung in 
St. John’s Church, Wilton Road (adj ning Victoria Stati n}, 
on Sunday, June 23, to Cherubini’s setting in C minor. 


Amongst the numerous legacies left by the late Rev. 
Henry Scott Holland, D.D, who was for twenty-seven 
years Canon of St. Paul's Cathedral, was one of £1 500 to 
the Dean and Chapter for the support of the Choir School. 


ORGAN RECITALS. 


Mr. W. Robson, Yarm Parish Church—‘ Spring Song,’ 
Hollins; Andante from Orchestral Suite No. 2, Lyon ; 
‘ Meistersingers’ Overture. 


Mr. Herbert Hodge, St. Nicholas Cole Abbey (four recitals) 
—Sonata No. 1, Mendelssohn; Solemn March, Best ; 
Prelude and Fugue in F minor, Bach; Allegro, Gade ; 
Toccata, de la Tombelle; Toccata, Batiste. 


Mr. Seymour Dicker, St. Clement Danes—Overture, ‘ King 
Arthur,’ Purcell; Solemn March, Christopher Wilson ; 
Air varied, Faulkes; Alla Marcia, Cuthbert Nunn. 


Mr. J. A. Meale, Wesleyan Central Hall, Westminster 
(four recitals)—‘* Marche aux Flambeaux,’ Guz/mant ; 
* Ethiopia saluting the colours,’ Coler¢dge- Taylor ; Toccata, 
Baynon ; ‘ 1812, Suite, 7. H. Rogers ; March, * Pomp and 
Circumstance,’ £lgar. 

Mr. Ernest Jones, Christ Church Congregational Church, 


Llandudno—Air with variations, A/ende/ssoan ; Concerto, 
Felton; Avr varied, Rea; * Preludium Pastorale,’ Stainer ; 





William Forington) ; the second at Anerley Congre- 


Gothic Suite, Boé//mann. 
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Mr. A. M. Gifford, St. John the Evangelist, King’s Lynn— 
Ofiertoire, 7. /. Barnett; * Elevation,’ Xomssean ; March 
in G, Salome; * Postlude,’ Gui/mant. 

Mr. W. J. Lancaster, Bolton Parish Church—Grand Chceur, 
in D, Guilmant; Largo and Scherzo (Sonata in F), 
Lemare ; Sonata, Reudbke. 

Mr. George Pritchard, St. George’s, Altrincham—Overture 
in C minor, //o//ins ; ‘ Holsworthy Church Bells’ ; Prelude 
in G, Baci 

Mr. H. Matthias Turton, Zion Chapel, Kirkstall—Finale 
(Sonata No. 3), Peace; *Pensée d’Automne,’ /onmgen ; 
Sonata No. 1, Stanford; Carillon, de Ja Towndelle ; 
*Cortége,’ Debussy; Finale (Sonata No. 1), Péutti; 
* Elfes,’ ‘Caprice Héroique,’ ‘ Ariel,’ Etude, Bonnet. 

Mr. Walter Hoyle, St. Michael, Coventry—Toccata in F, 


Bach; Andante in F sharp minor, Wes/ey ;~ Evensong, 
Felix Swinstead; Sonata No. 1, Harwood; Coronation 
March, £lvar. 

Mr. Herbert Gisby, St. Thomas’s, Regent Street (five 


recitals) —Intermezzo, Ho//ins ; Fugue in B minor, Back ; 
Fanfare, Lemmens ; Preludio and Andante (Sonata No. 7), 
Rheinberger ; Fantaisie Rustique, Wolstenholme ; Prelude 
in C, Bairstow ; Fantasia in F, Best; Rhapsody No. 2, 
Saint-Saens ; Prelude in B minor, Back. 

Mr. Fred Gostelow, Luton Parish Church—Sonata No. 1, 
Mendelssohn ; Scherzo Symphonique, Guz/mant ; Arabesque 
No. 2, Debussy ; Overture, * Egmont’; Processional March, 

2 





van. 

Paul Rochard, Hereford Cathedral—Gothic Suite, 
* The Storm,’ Zemmens ; First Movement of 
Prelude and Fugue in B minor, 


Lieut. 
Boéllmann ; 
Symphony No. 5, //zdor ; 
Bach. 

Dr. Caradog Roberts, Bethania Chapel, Aberdare—Overture 
to ‘Poet and Peasant’: Introduction to Act 3, 
‘Lohengrin’; Fantasia in E flat, Sazn/-Saéns ; Grand 
Cheeur in D, Gutlmant. 

Mr. Ezra Edson, Cawthorne Parish Church—Sonata No. 
Peace ; Prayer and Cradle Song, Gui/mant ; Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor, Back 

Mr. Norman Dumuth, St. Margaret’s, Uxbridge— 
Lamentation, Guz/mant ; Romanza, Ho/lins ; Introduction 
and Fugue, WW. Crotch. 

Mr. H. F. Ellingford, Newcastle-under-Lyme Parish 
Church—Sonata No. 1, J/endelssohn ; Moonlight Reverie 
and Recessional March, A//ing ford; Two Movements 
from Suite No. 1, Lyon ; *‘ Rakoczy’ March. 

Mr. Bertram T. P. Hollins, Beckenham Congregational 
Church—Fantasia in E flat, Sain¢-Saéns ; Evening Song, 
Bairstow ; Allegretto in E flat, /Volstenholme ; Toccata 
in F, Bach. 

Corpl. F. E. Wilson, St. Anne’s, Eastbourne—Prelude and 
Fugue in G, Bach ; Adagio and Allegro (Sonata No. 5), 

Serenade, 


> 


2 


Rhetnberger ; Fantasia in F minor, J/ozart ; 
HM idor. 

Mr. S. Wallbank, St. Margaret’s, Altrincham (two recitals)— 
Allegretto in B minor, Gu/mant: Sonata No. 6, 


Mendelssohn ; Toccata in F, Widor ; Sonata in D minor, 
Gutlmant ; Meditation, D Zzvry. 

Mr. H. J. Timothy, Christchurch, Newgate Street (two 
recitals)— Moderato for harp and organ, Aur/stone (harp, 
Miss Miriam Timothy); Meditation in a Cathedral, 
Silas ; Old French Carol, Quef; Largo, Dzvordéh. 

Mr. Chastey Hector, Brighton Parish Church (two recitals) 

Introduction and Fugue, £. 7. C&ipp; Air varied, 
Hiles ; Souvenir Joyeux, /emare ; Fugue in E flat, Bach : 
‘Le Cygne,’ Saznt-Sain Toccata, Chastey Hector. 
(Collections for Church Army Huts, £8 12s.) 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. William Ellis, organist and master of the choristers 
at Newcastle Cathedral. Mr. Ellis has for fifteen years 
been sub-organist at Durham Cathedral. 

Mr. E. J. Groocock, organist and choirmaster, 
Parish Church. 

Mr. H. Leslie-Smith, organist and choirmaster, Croydon 
Parish Church. 

Mr. S. Wallbank, organist, Hexham 
organist at St. Margaret’s, Altrincham, Manchester). 


Rugby 


Abbey (formerly 


Reviews. 


Phantasy Quartet for Strings (Miniature Score). By 

Eugéne Goossens (Op. 12). ’ 

[Messrs. J. & W. Chester. Price 2s. net. ] 

We have in this clearly-printed and moderately-priced 
score an opportunity of quietly examining one of the 
products of a young representative (Mr. Goossens is only 
twenty-six) of 20th century developments. The score js 
hard reading, but it is constantly interesting even when its 
kaleidoscopic changes baffle hearing with the eye. The music 
makes its most striking appeal vd rhythm, the infinite poss. 
bilities of which are explored on every page. This feature 
and the frequent changes of force and pace occupy the mind 
more than the tonal factor, although that is ‘advanced’ 
enough, the pages being besprinkled with accidentals and 
the conventional limits of the key being very freely 
expanded. If this nervous, feverish restlessness is trouble. 
some to follow—we do not forget that a phantasy must be 
more or less fantastical—that may be owing to the limitations 
of the student, but at least it is infinitely more interesting 
than humdrum imitations of the ‘ masters.’ 


Valse-Impromptu for Pianoforte Solo. By Alfred Hollins, 
[Novello & Co., Ltd.] 

We are glad to see that representative English composers 
are turning their attention to the lighter kinds of pianoforte 
music, a branch of the art too long left in the hands of the 
foreigner and the fourth-rate native writer. Mr. Hollings 
Valse-Impromptu is a capital example of sa/ov music, showing 
the qualities of tunefulness and grace that have made his 


organ works so popular. 
The lass with the delicate air. Arranged for s.A.T.B. 
John E. West. 

[Novello & Co., Ltd.] 


Arme’s melody been well treated by 


Michael has 
and listeners. The second verse, with the melody in the 


tenor, is particularly happy. 
RECEIVED. 
* Acoustics for Musicians.” By Percy C. Buck, M.A, 
Mus. Doc. Oxon. Professor of Music in the University @ 
Dublin, &c. [Oxford, at the Clarendon Press. Price 
7s. 6d. net. | 
‘English Folk-Songs from the Southern Appalachians’ 
By Ole Dame Campbell and Cecil J. Sharp. [G. I 
Putnam’s Sons, New York and London. Price 12s. 6a. net 
‘Cyril Scott, Composer, Poet, and Philosopher.’ By 4 
Eaglefield Hull, Mus. Doc. [Kegan Paul & Co. Phe 
35. 6d. net. | 


BOOKS 


Obituary. 


We regret to record the following deaths : 

ArkIGO BorTo, the Italian poet and composer, @ 
June 10. He was born at Padua on February 24, 18. 
His father was an Italian painter, and his mother a Polit 
lady, the Countess Josephine Radolinska. Camillo, t& 
elder brother of Arrigo, was an architect and literary mat 
It is stated (in Grove’s Dictionary), by Signor Giameandre 
Mazzucato, that Camillo drew his brother's attention & 
Goethe’s ‘ Faust’ as a proper subject for a grand opera. ft 
i856 Arrigo entered the Milan Conservatoire of Music, at 
became a pupil of Alberto Mazzucato. He displayed littl 
aptitude for music, and was nearly dismissed from t 
Conservatoire for this reason. He spent most of his ti 
in the study of literature and languages, in which he s# 


Mr. West, the result being a part-song delightful to singers | 











distinguished himself. In 1862 a Cantata, ‘Le Sorel 
d'Italia” (The Sisters of Italy), in the composition of whic 
Boito collaborated with a fellow-student, Franco Faccio, } 
a very great success. The only manuscript copy of this wom 
was borrowed from the library and never returned. Bal 
soon after this resided at Paris and in Germany. In Germal 
he heard Wagner's operas for the first time, but 

do not appear to have greatly interested him. He now beg 
a critical study of the works of Bach, and showed gt 





appreciation of the works of Beethoven and Marcel 
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— 
Since his student days he had occasionally worked at his 
‘Mefistofele,’ but the success of Gounod’s ‘ Faust’ at Milan 
intervened to discourage the hope of performance of the 
really older work, and Boito resumed his literary studies. 
During the war in 1866 Boito was a soldier in Garibaldi's 
army, and after the conclusion of the campaign he went, at 
the urgent request of Victor Hugo, to Paris. He next visited 
Poland, where he had a sister, and whilst there he again got 
into the mood of working at ‘ Mefistofele;’ and the opera 
was produced at the Scala on March 5, 1868, Boito himself 
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conducting. Although almost unprecedented interest was 
uken in the event, and the first performance was apparently 
aguccess, the work did not continue to attract. Fault was 
fund with the instrumentation and with the intolerable length 
the opera, but the best critics discerned the originality 
{the scheme of the libretto and the fine conception of the 
music. From this time until 1875 Boito wrote the books 
wd a good deal of the music of the two _ operas, 
‘Eroe Leandro’ and ‘Nerone.’ He was dissatisfied with 
the music of the former work, and although ‘ Nerone’ is 
aid to be completely finished, it has never been performed. 
Sill another work, ‘ Orestiade,’ is said to have occupied his 
atention. His name to-day is perhaps more familiar to the 
mblic as a librettist than as a composer. His greatest 
yhievements in this direction are ‘Otello’ and ‘ Falstaff,’ 
which are two of the finest of Verdi's operas. There are 
various contradictory rumours current as to ‘ Nerone,’ but it 
gems to be true that the opera exists fully completed, and 
that after the War, if not before, the oper&tic world will have 
m opportunity of judging its merits. In 1895 Boito was 
made Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, and the Italian 
Government conferred on him the title of Commendatore. 
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CuarLeEs Morr, the well-known baritone. He died in 
France on May from wounds received in action on 
May 20. He was a lance-corporal in the Artists’ Rifles. 
In his boyhood he displayed a musical temperament, and 
egan singing in the choir of St. James’s Church, Muswell 
Hill. After leaving school he entered a bank, but his zeal for 
music increased rather than diminished during this period. 
He secured books on harmony and composition which he 
studied during his evenings, and had lessons from Mr. 
losiah Booth. When he was twenty-two, his singing 
attracted the notice of Henry Stanley, whose pupil he 


22 


became. Mott now attracted attention by his fine 
voice and artistic singing. About this time he was 


heard by the directors of Covent Garden Opera, who were 
saficiently impressed with his talent to send him to Germany 
to be coached in rOles with Knupfer, the famous operatic 
bass. At the end of a year in Berlin, Mott was engaged as 
pincipal baritone at the Hof-Oper, Dessau. After two years 
of successful appearances he returned to London, and took 
concert and operatic work. He appeared for several 
sasons with success at Covent Garden Grand Opera, and 
sang in the first performance of ‘ Parsifal’ given in England. 

He also sang with great success the part of Kurwenal in 
‘Tristan’ and of Kothner in ‘ The Meistersingers.’ He also 
sang much in concert and oratorio. He shone particularly in 
the latter. At the time of his joining the Army he had 
become one of the most popular baritones of the day. He 
wrote five songs—‘ Last Year’s Nest’ and ‘ Love’s Appeal’ 
(published by Enoch & Sons), ‘ Nada,’ ‘ The Gift of Life,’ 
and ‘To my Lady’ (published by Boosey & Co.). Many 
thousands of visitors to the London Coliseum will recall with 
pleasure his highly temperamental performance in the chief 
part in Elgar’s song ‘The Fringes of the Fleet,’ which 
enjoyed a long run in 1917. 

CésaR ANTONOVICH CUI, in Russia, at a date at present 
unknown. He was born at Vilna on January 18, 1835. 
His father was a French officer who settled at Vilna. 
César Cui displayed exceptional musical faculty at an early 
age. He studied for a short period under Moniuszko, but 
soon afterwards he deviated from music to the engineering 
side of the military profession, and became an authority on 
lortification. In 1856 he became acquainted with Balakirev, 
and was one of the group of five Russian composers who 
pexerted such great influence on the Nationalist movement. 
He cannot be said to have achieved greatness, but he wrote 
4 considerable amount of music of value, including about 


ge™* hundred and thirty songs, forty choral works, four 


orchestral Suites, a Tarantella, and a Solemn March, besides a 





number of pieces for strings and for pianoforte solo. He also 
composed eight operas—‘ The captive in the Caucasus,’ 
‘The Mandarin’s Son,’ ‘William Ratcliff,’ ‘ Angelo,’ 
‘Le Filibustier,’ ‘The Saracen,’ ‘A Feast in Time of 
Plague,’ and ‘ Mam’zelle Fifi,’ and he was a forceful and 
witty critic. 

FRANK LEWis THOMAS, on May 22, at Bromley, Kent, 
in his sixty-first year. He was the younger son of the well- 
known bass singer, Lewis Thomas, and a versatile musician, 
and distinguished himself as organist, pianist, composer, 
conductor, and teacher. He studied at the Royal Academy 
of Music, where he had as a contemporary Mr. Frederick 
Corder. He was appointed organist at Christ Church, 
Lancaster Gate, in 1879, and in 1880 became organist and 
choirmaster at St. Mary’s Church, Bromley, a post he retained 
until his death. He conducted the Bromley Musical Society 
from 1880 until 1910, and in this neighbourhood he was a 
popular and much respected teacher. He had special skill 
as an accompanist, an office he filled for some years at the 
Covent Garden Promenade Concerts. He composed many 
anthems and other Church music. His elder brother, Mr. W. 
Henry Thomas, is a professor of singing at the Guildhall 
School and an examiner for the Associated Board. 


EpMuUND G. HuRLEy, at New Jersey, on May 1, aged 
seventy-six. Born in London, of Irish parents, in 1842, he 
studied at the Royal Academy of Music, and was appointed 
organist of St. George’s Roman Catholic Cathedral, 
Southwark, in 1864. He went to New York in 1869, and 
was appointed organist of the Church of the Paulist Fathers 
in that city, organizing the first boys’ choir in New York. 
From 1871 to 1918 he was the best-known Catholic organist 
in the United States, and was much interested in the reform of 
true Church music. In 1909 he was made a Knight of the 
Order of St. Gregory by Pope Pius X. For forty-eight years 
he maintained a high standard of music in the Paulist Church, 
and composed many Masses and Motets of merit. 


STANLEY DALE, of Birkenhead, organist of Trinity 
Presbyterian Church, Claughton. His sudden death has 
caused sorrow to many friends, to whom his unassuming 
disposition especially commended itself. He was an Oxford 
B.A. and Mus. D., and was a pianist and organist of great 
executive attainments. 


Correspondence. 


[An expression of regret, which occurred in Lieut-Col. 
George Dixon’s letter printed in our June number (p. 260), 
was intended to refer to the death of Mr. W. J. Ridley, the 
designer of the Liverpool Cathedral organ, and not to 
Mr. Alfred Hollins, the designer of the Johannesburg organ. 
Mr. Hollins is, we are glad to say, still with us and as active 
as ever—alive and pedalling, to vary the usual verb. ] 


THE FORM OF THE FIRST MOVEMENT 
OF BEETHOVEN'S SONATA IN A, OP. Iot. 
OF ‘THE TIMES.’ 

S1r,—If you can find the necessary space, I desire to con- 
tribute a note on the form of the first movement of Beethoven’s 
Sonatain A, Op. 101. It sometimes happens that analyses of 
classical works are written from the point of view of what the 
composer ough/ to have done, rather than from that of what 
he actually did. As regards the piece in question, it seems 
too absurd to say that the first subject consists of four bars only 
(ending on the sixth quaver of the bar!) and then to have 
to admit that at the recapitulation this is abbreviated, varied, 
and put into the tonic minor. Surely if this is all there is 
of it, ina movement of 102 bars, the first subject can scarcely 
be said to exist. In my opinion, this piece is not really in 
full sonata form at all, but merely founded upon it: in this 
respect resembling Bach’s Prelude in E, No. 9 of the * Forty- 
eight,’ in short, a revival of an older form. I do not think a 
distinction can be made between first and second subjects, 
because there is no perfect cadence until we arrive at that in 
the key of the dominant, bar 25. I should prefer to say that 
the theme contains two distinct ideas, the second of these com- 
mencing at the second half of bar 16. A coda (bars 25-34) 


rO THE EDITOR MUSICAI 





completes the exposition. The development (34-52) com- 
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bines these two ideas. I have no doubt but that Beethoven 
considered the turning-point of the movement to be where 
he has marked molto espressivo, after the pause in bar 52; 
although the actual recapitulation does not commence until 
bar 58, and is then a bar short as compared with the exposi- 
tion. From bar 61 the recapitulation is continued in the 
principal key instead of that of the dominant. The coda 
(77-92) extended ; and followed by final coda (92-102) 
found+d on previous material. I would further point out that 
the theme and its recapitulation, according to the above 
occupy 25 bars—1-25 and 52-77. 
Yours, &c.. 
ARTHUR T. FROGGATT. 


reckoning, 


B. E. F., FRANCE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 

S1r,—It may interest musicians in England to know, from 
a British musician, something of the musical doings among 
the British Forces here. 

It is pretty generally known that practically every Division 
has a band and concert-party of its own, but not so much is 
known as to what actually takes place. After a period in my 
Battalion I was attached in March of last year to the 
Divisional Concert-Party. Since that time ‘The Goods’ 
have given upwards of three-hundred performances 
within three or four miles of the firing line—just about where 
the big guns ‘ boom’ generally—showing to troops who have 


been in the line a couple of hours previously. Among 
the band performances one stands out very clearly 
in my memory—that of the 51st (Highland) Division. A 
very high standard of excellence was reached. I have 


also heard many good performances by some small string 
orchestras. 

In the repertoires of light music of these bands and 
orchestras is a great prepunderance of very indifferent 
foreign works, many of which might well be replaced by 
British works in a field in which our composers have now 
such a chance toshow what they can do. Enthusiasm is very 
keen out here, and I am sure that publishers would find 
any efforts to get in touch with conductors Xc., very 
heartily met. Tommy is critical, and states his satisfaction 
or otherwise in unmistakable terms. He prefers the strongly 
romantic or martial element, as exemplified in Chopins 
Polonaises, Rackmaninov’s Preludes, &c. We _ often 
introduce the songs of Roger Quilter, Coleridge-Taylor, 
and others too numerous to mention, and they are 
always listened to in rapt attention and enjoyment. 
Just lately we have been asked to do something more 
for the music-lovers in the Division, of whom there are 
undoubtedly many. The difficulty is to get them together 
at one time, as units are so scattered and duties are heavy. 
However, assisted by our two young vocalists, Arthar 
Frith (baritone) and Frederic Warren (tenor), I gave a 
first concert on Sunday, June 2. It was a great success, and 
I hope to follow it up with others at regular intervals, if 
conditions will allow. During the day of the concert this 
village was subjected to heavy shelling, which, however, 
ceased just before the performance. We are anxious to 
bring forward British works (for pianoforte or voice), and 
I should be very glad to receive any here (if in manuscript 
duplicates should be sent for safety’s sake). Address: 
c/o 58th Divisional Headquarters, B.E.F. 

Yeurs, &c., 
SYDNEY ROSENBLOOM. 
BRITISH MUSIC IN PARIS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 


S1r,—In his letter published in your issue of May 1, 
Mr. F. Corder assumes that foreign art is better patronised 
here than is British art abroad, and he illustrates his point by 
comparing the London Societé des Concerts Francais with 
the short-lived British Concert Society of Paris. May I, as 
the founder of both Societies, make a statement on the 
subject? They may perhaps be useful to those interested in 
the attempt, shortly to be made, to revive British Concerts 
in Paris. 

When, in 1907, we started our French concerts in Great 
Britain, composers whose names are now very familiar to 
British audiences, such as Debussy, D'Indy, Duparc, 





Chausson, Ravel, Roussel, Florent Schmitt, &c., wer 
practically if not wholly unknown to them. The same 
applied to such eminent artists as Jane Bathori, Hélen: 
Luquiens, Ricardo Vifies, Joachm Nin, the Parisian 
(Quartet, to name just a few, who helped so much to 
propagate modern French music. 

In a similar way, Hubert Bath, Arnold Bax, York Bowen, 
Benjamin Dale, Elgar, Balfour Gardiner, Arthur Somervell, 
Cyril Scott, Vaughan Williams, Xc., whose works figured 
in the Paris programmes in 1910, were quite unknown ip 
France, and so were artists of the standing of Mrs. Swinton, 
Miss Myra Hess, Lionel Tertis, &c., who had been selected 
for the presentation of British works to French audiences, 

Now, it is certain that the public will not pay to come and 
listen to music of which it knows no hing, unless it is 
presented to them by organizations which have acquired a 
name for including in their pr grammes none but works worth 
hearing. To acquire such a name represents years of 
patient work. Societies of the kind now under consideration 
are bound therefore to have a very small following at first 
On the other hand their expenditure is heavy, because fall 
justice cannot be done to new works except by artists of 
their own land, or at any rate artists trained in their own land, 
and the sending of British artists to Paris, or vice-versa, is 
a costly affair. 

I have great respect for many French artists, but am 
positive that they cannot enter fully into the spirit of a 
quartet or a song written by one of those modern British 
composers who exhibit a truly national character (I do not 
refer of course to those numerous works which might as well 
have been signed by a German music doctor as by their 
British composer) until after they have heard them performed 
by British artists, until in fact they have learned the British 
‘tradition’ in the same way as they had in their young days 
to learn the great tradition of classical works. 

This being so, such societies in their initial stage have to 
be run at a fairly considerable loss. My experience on this 
point is very precise. As an engineer accustomed to deal 
with very concrete facts, when I decided to run_ those 
concerts for the sake of furthering modern. French art, I 
faced the position squarely. Ready as I was to meet a large 
part of the loss, I endeavoured to enlist the sympathies of 
the French Colony in London, and although many of its 
members did not care particularly for music, it is to their 
credit that they came forward splendidly to help a caus 
which they felt was of importance to their country. During 
the first season the French element constituted 65 per cent. 
of the audience. Such support encouraged me to persevere. 
Just b-fore the War the percentage, as was desired, had been 
altogether reversed, the new members being mostly British, 
and the French element accounting for only 19 per cent. 

When the British concerts were given in Paris, notwith 
standing the kindness shown by one member of the British 
Embassy and the then chairman of the British Chambe 
of Commerce (himself a musician in his leisure), and in spite 
of extensive advertising, the British Colony was conspicuow 
by its absence; the proportion of the English-speaking patt 
of the public did not reach four per cent. (and that was 
inclusive of a few American friends). But composers suc 





as D'Indy, Ravel, Roussel, Roger-Ducasse, Schmitt, &, 
had come and, what is more, paid for their seats ; they had § 
also greatly helped in inducing friends to come, working 0 § 
our behalf wholeheartedly. Incidentally I may mention here 
that Debussy had Leen a very active propagandist ; the trans- 
lation of his letter to me on that subject, as published o 
page 205 of the .V/usical 7 mes of May 1, is not quite accurate, 
and does not do full justice to his intentions ; it should read a 
follows: ‘ In spite of my inborn laziness when it is a question 
of taking part in any performance, my services, for what they 
are worth, are at your disposal.’ For those who knew 
Debussy, such an intimation of his willingness to take af 
active part in the British concerts will show how heartily be 
was anxious to help British musicians, and also, as he told 
me, thus to redeem the disappointment he had caused t 
Edinburgh and Manchester audiences in February, 1909, 
having to cancel at the last minute, through illness, bis 
engagements in those towns. 

On the whole the Concerts had been as well attended # 
could have been expected, and the Press criticisms wet 
encouraging. But in view of the lack of support from the 
British Colony I considered that all the loss to be incurred it 
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introducing British music in France should not fall upon a 
Frenchman, and that, as such, it was fairer that I should 
confine my energies to helping French music in Great 
Britain. ; 
The moral of this, I am afraid, too lengthy story, is 
contrary to Mr. Corder’s statement. The French public 
showed themselves more ready to welcome British music 
than London audiences were at first to receive French music ; 


and also that there is a lot of wisdom in the French proverb, | 


‘Aide-toi, le ciel t’aidera. 

Work such as was carried out in London and throughout 
Great Britain by the Société des Concerts Fran¢ais would 
pobably entail upon a British Concert Society in [aris a loss 
disome £300 during the first year, and of sums becoming 
gradually smaller during the following years. A fund of 
£700 or £800 would probably bring the Society to an era of 
sif-support. The moral influence gained by a country is, 
I believe, well worth the money spent on such a propaganda, 
not to speak of the advantage to music publishers, printers, 
ke, whose trade with foreign lands derives great development 
from such work. 

In your wealthy country it should be possib'e to find a 
group of music-lovers willing to come forward and place an 
undertakirg of that kind upon a secure financial basis.— 
lam, Sir, Yours obediently, 

T. j. 


té des Cone 


GUERITTE, 
Hon. Sec. Soci rts Francais. 


11, Claremont Gardens, Surbiton, Surrey. 





MODERN FRENCH ORGAN MUSIC. 

The paper at the meeting of the Musical Association on 
May 14 was by Mr. Harvey Grace, who took the above as 
his sut.ject. He explained that by the word ‘modern’ he 
referred not so much to the date of a composer as to the 
character of his music. The main factor was vitality in idea 
and development, and was a prime characteris'ic of the 
group of composers of whom he proposed to speak. The 
organ was less highly esteemed than it should be by musicians 
in general, and one of the causes was the neglect of the 
instrument by certain great composcrs. We were sometimes 
told that the organ had no repertory worth speaking of, 
because the classical composers, since Bach, had written little 
or nothing for it, but we need not therefore assume that the 
repertory was meagre. <A vast quantity of beautiful music had 
been written by men well outside the circle of the giants. 
It might nt be the greatest kind of music, and it might 
never become classical, but its claim on our notice was 
hardly less than that of the classics. Indeed, much of it 
made an intimate appeal that some found lacking in bigger 
music. As the organ, until very recent years, was used 
almost solely for church purposes, we could hardly expect 
itto be chosen as a medium by composers other than those 
who were brought into more or less intimate contact with it ; 
bat even so, a list that included Bach. Mendelssohn, Franck 
Saint-Saéns, Widor. Rheinberger, Liszt, Reger, Parry, and 
Stinford, could hardly be called insignificant. Organists 
knew that their repertory was good, but the public, looking 
for Beethoven and Wagner, and seeing instead Reubke and 
Boéllmann, sniffed and said. that there was very little organ 
mu-ic worth hearirg. . : 

Modern French composers had done much to remove this 
reproach. English musicians who were wont to say that the 
organ was no fit medium for modern music, must reconsider 
their attitude when they learned that the instrument was good 
enough for such men as Franck, Saint-Saéns, Widor, Ducasse, 
Chausson, D’Indy, Kopartz,and Vierne. The more we kept 
this before the public the better for the status of the organ 
and the organist. Another reason why this music should be 
carefully studied was to be found in the fact of its possessing 
some of the qualities in which our own music was too often 
defici'nt. It was intensely national in character, whereas 
much English organ music still bore traces of the days when 
all serious English organ-writers regarded the Bach idiom as 
the only fitting one. The mod-rn French organ composer, 
also, was above all neat and polished in workmanship, and 
economical in bis use of material. Too much English organ 
music was decidedly untidy in its laying out. In the matter 
Ot arranging, the French transcriber appeared to aim at 
producing not so much a reduction of the score as an 


| effective piece ot organ music, whereas an Englishman was 
lkeen on seeing how many of the orchestral features of the 
| original he could retain. We were apt to think of simplicity 
|and reticence as peculiarly English qualities. In everyday 
| affairs perhaps they were, but in art they belonged rather to 
| the Frenchman, who seemed to have an instinctive knowledge 
| of what to leave out, which in these days of big organs and 
| orchestras was often more important than knowing what to 
put in. 

The history of French organ music was a curious record of 
|a flourishing beginning. a long hiatus, and a brilliant revival. 
We English knew so little of the oldest French organ-writers 
that we were apt to regard France as havirg been behind 
Germany, but the fact was that in some respects, such as organ 
construction, registration, melodic use of the pedal, rapid 
interplay of manuals, and in the device known as ‘ thumbing,’ 
| France was well ahead. The organ was gradually forsaken 
for the more lucrative clavecin, and what had promised to 
be a brilliant organ school came to an end. For sbout 
a hundred and fifty years the history of French organ-music 
was a blank, and as an artistic factor did not exist until 
Saint-Saéns and Franck produced their best work Thus a 
highly-original school of composition | 





had been established 

in about fifty years, a very remarkable rate of growth 
Should we be wrong if we ascribed much of this success to 
the truly national! character of the music? if 
Saint-Saéns, Franck, and Widor had written with an eye 
on German models? Was there not a lesson here for 
English composers ? 

Modern French orgin-composers fell into two groups: 
Saint-Saéns, Franck, Widor, Gigout, and Boéllmann, and 
the less severe, and more popular, Lemmens, Guilmant, 
|Salomé, Dubois, and Claussmann. Until recently the 
latter were regarded as typically French, but we had 
gradually come to see that they represented only a part of 
the national character, and by no means the strong part. 
The first significant point to notice about the less-popular 
group was its growing influence. Practically all the newer 
writers showed the characteristics of the Franckian School. 
Assuming that Saint-Saéns, Widor, and Ggout have 
practically finished their work, the outstanding men were 
Louis Vierne, René Vierne, Augustin Barié, and 
Joseph Jongen, the last-named a Belgian whose style is 
French and whose music was mostly published in France. 
Other living composers who had written some excellent 
organ music were Quef, Tournemeére, Jacob. de Séverac, 
Dupont, Florent Schmitt, Kinc, and Dallier. The 
characteristics of the best of these composers were the 
pungency and acidity of their harmony and melody, rhythm, 
and skill in development. They were by no means exacting 
in regard to registration, obta‘yning many admirable effects 
from contrasted uncoupled manuals, and depending com- 
paratively little on solo stops. Although not much given 
to the writing of fugues, the French organ-composer was a 
notable hand at a canon. Passacaglias and other ground 
basses were not so common, but there were many delightful 
examples of bell-chimes and other short figures treated in 
ostinato fashion. Another striking feature was their use of 
the pedal-board melodically, often with 8-ft. and 4-ft. stops 
alone. 

Modern French organ music was an amazing blend of 
moods, being by turn austere, humorous, melancholy, 
simple, comp'ex. brilliant, and sinister. but of its musical 
value there could be no doubt. Whether we liked it or not, 
it was so tremendously alive that we could not afford to 
neglect it. It might be depended upon to disturb the most 
peaceful of acad: mic groves, and to blow the cobwebs out of 
any organ-loft that was not hermetically sealed 

The illustrations, which were played by Mr. and Mrs. 
Grace on the pianoforte, included : 

Allegro risoluto (Symphony No. 4) 

Scherzo (Symphony No.2) .. r wis I 

Carillon , 

Pastorale ie 

Intermezzo (Symphony No. 1) 

Minuet-Scherzo .. ‘ 

And short pieces by Gigout, René Vierne, and D'Indy. 


rcrne 


» Ducasse 
Bart 
Jongen 





| According to the American papers, Mr. David Bispham, 
who still has many friends in England, is coming to Europe 
in August. He will spend his vac«tion singing to American 
soldiers in the trenches, in camps, and in hospitals. 
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SOME MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS. 


One of the most interesting of the many recent books of a 
reminiscent nature is Canon Shearme’s ‘ Lively Recollections ’ 
John Lane, 5s. net), and among its discursive but always 
fascinating pages the music-lover will find much of interest. 
As a book for war-time reading it is excellent fare, for it 
deals with all that was best in our national life before 
Europe was plunged into the present fight. While diffuse, 
as a volume of this description must necessarily be, 
practically every page worth reading. Its author’s 
arresting personality looms large in his writing, and he 
further bear a finely cultivated sense of humour 
and a deft touch for crisp, pithy narrative, and the result is a 
both entertaining and instructive. 


is 
brings to 


volume 
Early in the book the reader is introduced to a musical 
genius of the name of Saunders who for years had been 
inventing a new instrument of the harmonium species. ‘No 
one,’ says the Canon, ‘ had ever seen it, though many had 
listened to weird howls and growls and shrill whistling 
sounds proceeding from his house. Great was the excite- 
ment, therefore, when it was announced that the instrument 
was actually completed, and would be played for the first 
time in Poughill Church on Christmas afternoon as an 
accompaniment to an anthem composed specially for the 
occasion by the talented Saunders. .. The service 
proceeded as usual till the proper time for the anthem 
arrived. The vicar, not knowing what title to give it, 
simply announced, ‘‘ Let us sing to the praise and glory of 
God—The Anthem.” Then was heard much preliminary 
tuning of fiddles, bass-viols, flutes and clarinets, interspersed 
with unearthly noises from the new instrument. The 
congregation turned round to face the west gallery, as was 
the custom whenever an anthem was given. At length the 
curtain which hid the choir was drawn aside, and the 
singing began with female voices alone, ‘‘ And Josup,” 
the male voices continuing, ‘‘And Maary.” This was 
repeated several times, accompanied by tremendous blasts of 
instrumental chords, in which Saunders’s new invention took 
a very prominent though very inharmonious part. Then the 
anthem proceeded, women and men singing the same words 
alternately : 

. To their great surprise 

To their great surprise 

A little Infant did arise 

A little Infant did arise. 


The Canon confesses that he has no distinct remembrance of 
how this anthem finished, for the simple reason that he was 
suffocated with laughter at the bottom of the high pew ! 

Another character we make the acquaintance of is ‘Old 
Neale,’ the parish clerk of Toddington, who occupied the 
lowest tier of the ‘ three-decker pulpit,’ and recited responses 
in so loud a voice that there was nothing left for the 
congregation todo. A painter by trade, we are told that he 
sometimes suffered from the painter’s colic, which occasionally 
kept him from church. Whenever this occurred the 
congregation took an audible part in the service, but when 
asked why they did not also do so when the clerk was 
present the reply was, ‘ Do you wish us to take the bread 
out of his mouth ?’ 

In 1868 Canon Shearme accepted a curacy at Linslade at 
a time when the church was being enlarged—a circumstance 
which necessitated the removal of the organ from the west 
end of the church to the new organ gallery. The estimate of 
a London firm for this work was just £25, but, writes our 
author, ‘I consulted Mr. Anderton, our organist, who 
besides being a thorough musician was a plomber by trade, 
and gifted with considerable mechanical ingenuity. He 
said that, if I would help him, he would undertake to move 
the organ for £5. Anderton ar! I carefully marked 
each portion of the organ as we took it down, and some of 
the choirmen helped us to move the heavier parts. We had 
proceeded some way in the rebuilding of the instrument 
when the organist of Leighton Buzzard happened to look in. 
** Why,” he said, *‘ you've got the bellows on the floor.” 
Anderton, quite equal to the occasion, replied, ‘ We have to 
get the plinth made.” Afterwards he said to me, ‘‘ That 
was a lucky observation! We should have built the organ 
and then found that the bellows couldn’t work, for of course 





if the bellows are not raised a foot or eighteen inches op 
the ground they can have no play.”’ 

The training of church choirs is a matter that Cane 
Shearme has had much to do with, and one that seeming} 
has always been an interest and pleasure to him. 4; 
Linslade—where he was curate—the majority of the choirme 
were railway officials, and among them were two engin 
drivers and their stokers, of whom the Canon speak 
affectionately. Connected with the mother church was; 
small church about two miles distant at which Sundy 
services were held. The Canon tells us that the distric 
contained but nineteen people, and that the congregatia 
usually consisted of a farmer, his daughter, one or ty 
servants, and occasionally a lock-keeper and his fami) 
* By far the most important person was the clerk, who wa 
also the choir!’ continues the author. ‘ He chanted t 
canticles and hymns most lustily, and was altogether ; 
remarkable singer. He said he was accustomed to condo 
the singing unassisted, and he would rather that I didn 
sing . . When I remonstrated with the old man abo: 
his habit of sleeping in church, and suggested varioy 
expedients for keeping himself awake, such as pine 
himself, or taking a pinch of snuff, he replied, ‘‘ Pat a pine 
of snuff in your sermon, parson, and I won’t go to slr 
then.”’ As Canon Shearme pertinently observes, ‘I thin 
he had the best of the argument!” 

At Cranleigh also the author took charge of the choir 
thoroughly reorganizing it, and at the opening of a ne 
organ in Cranleigh Church a festival was held in which som 
seventeen or eighteen choirs took part. This was probat 
the first of that long series of choir festivals for which t: 
acted as precentor and trainer. Among his other activities 
at Cranleigh was the institution of a really excellent bras 
band. 

Later on, when the author had Lecome Rector ¢ 
Holmbury St. Mary, he had the good fortune to have as 
parishioners the Lewin family, of whose musical abilities he 
writes charmingly. Colonel Thomas Lewin, it may h 
added, was the Indian Mutiny veteran and the authoro 
several books. At the instigation of this family Cano 
Shearme was induced to learn the violoncello, although bh 
informs us that he succeeded only so far as to be able to takt 
a simple part in a trio or quartet. On one occasion: 
double-bass was necessary, and as no one else was availabk 
the Colonel insisted on the cleric working up the part—! 
did my best, but the result was rather feeble!’ Regardin 
the rehearsals the Canon writes, ‘ My appearance must hav 
been ludicrously like a giant tortoise or an antediluva 
crab when on practice afternoons I struggled from m 
Rectory in the valley uphill through the Pasture Woods t 
Parkhurst carrying the double-bass on my back.’ 

The author's experiences as an opera-lover in Pari 
particularly his securing of the last seat (in the gallery !) ats) 
fashionable performance of Meyerbeer’s ‘ L’Africaine’; bi 
becoming a member of the choir at one of the Engl 
churches in Pau, where the organ was played and the choi 
trained by the Countess Wratislaw ; his association at Ryé 
with ‘Stephen Adams’; his attempts to assist in th 
singing (in the Basque language !) at the little church at Le 
Eaux Chaudes; and the performance of Boieldieu’s ‘li 
Dame Blanche’—adapted from Sir Walter Scott’s Whitt 
Lady of Avenel in ‘The Monastery’—in which the chomp 
appeared in kilts, but wearing their sporrans behind !—@ 
make excellent reading. 

One of the Canon's most delightful recollections is that 
his visit, while at Aix, to La Grande Chartreuse, of whichb 
gives a most interesting account. His comments on tk 
service and singing are worth quoting : ‘ Very soon they wet 
all in their places. A death-like silence ensued for full) 
five minutes, when one of the monks blew his nose loudly 
This was evidently a signal, for with one accord the bet’ 
figures became erect. ‘ 








’ 


The Office then began with th 
Invocation of Saints, but as the reader was suffering from‘ 
bad cold, his voice cracked every now and then in a way # 
ridiculous that my young companion had to stuff bi 
handkerchief into his mouth... The Psalms wet 
chanted antiphonally, and the rich diapason of 
unaccompanied voices was grand and striking in i 
extreme. It struck me that the Gregorian tunes wet 
unusual, and I afterwards learnt from one of the monks tht 
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they are peculiar to the Carthusian Order. When I inquired 
if the voices are ever accompanied by an organ or other 
instrument, “‘ Jamzais, jamais,” he replied. ‘* Such things 
are employed in the world, not here.” (Juite lately I came 
upon the following account of the Carthusian liturgy, which 
js said to date from the 11th century: ‘‘The curious 
monotony of the singing has been the subject of much 
inquiry. Their ancient statutes explain it thus—‘ Seeing that 
the life-work of a true monk is made up of weeping rather 
than singing, let us use our voices to win for the soul that 
inward joy which comes from tears, rather than for those 
emotional feelings which are produced by sweet and touching 
music. With this goal in front of us, let us eliminate from 
our singing and music everything which may havea tendency 
to produce these emotional feelings which are frivolous, 
perhaps even wrong . Our music must consist in a 
chant—at once simple and full of devotion.’”’ 

But one could go on quoting ad infinitum. There are a 
host of good things in the volume, and hard indeed to please 
will be the reader who, on laying it down, does not hope that 
Canon Shearme may be prevailed in the near future to give 
us some further ‘ Lively Recollections.’ 


C. EpGAar THOMAS. 
PEDAL TECHNIQUE. 
By HerBert F. ELLINGFORD. 


A careful analysis of the standard works on organ playing, 
and books of pedal exercises published during the latter 


part of the 19th century, discloses a lamentable want of 


system in pedal technique, particularly the technique of scales 
and arpeggios. , 

I think the true cause of this want of system lies in the 
fact that the natural technique of the pedal-board was not 
properly understood by the 19th-century authors, whose 
works have been so widely accepted. 

What is meant by the term ‘Natural Technique’ of the 
pedal-board ? 

Imagine for a moment the modern radiating and concave 
board, and try to follow the natural movement of the limbs. 
It will be found that in passages that lie to the left-hand side 
of the board, the left limb will fall back while the right 
moves forward. That is to say, if a slight turn, bodily, be 
made to the left, the limbs will take a natural position, the 
left falling behind and the right moving forward. The 
reverse will happen in passages that lie to the right-hand side 
of the board, z.¢., the right will fall back, and the left will 
move forward. This natural movement holds good not only 
with the modern pedal-board but is obviously the natural 
movement with any type of board. This I take as the first 
important rule of natural technique. 

The pedal-board was not introduced into this country until 
the reign of George III. (1790), although there were pedal- 
boards and fair-sized pedal departments in continental organs 
three hundred years before that date. The earliest boards 
were of very short compass and perfectly straight, and it took 
many years to arrive at any form of standardisation at all, 
either in compass, scale, or pattern. 


The tyranny of the all-toe pedalling method, 7.¢.. the use | 


of the toes wherever possible, was I consider the outcome 
of the early straight boards. But this was not the only cause 
of toe-pedalling. It is difficult to understand why the study 
of the splendid pedal-passages to be found in the works of 
Bach did not result in some form of systematisation ; and it 
is equally difficult to understand why the Bach pedal-passages 
did not disclose what I consider to be the second important 
_ of natural technique, viz., he use of the heels on the long 
tys. 

There are many organists to-day even who play the broken- 
chord passages, so common in the works of Bach, with the 
toes alone, and the only explanation I can find for such a 
Practice is that it was the traditional manner of playing the 
pedals. Take, for instance, the following : 





The footing indicated necessitates two unnecessary move- 
ments, viz., the left toe moving upwards and backwards to 
the note D, and the right toe moving upwards and forwards 
to the upper B flat. 

If the following footing be adopted : 


A 
U a 


U 


it will be found that the left heel and right toe are practically 
in a position to play their respective notes (F and upper 
B flat)—if the feet are placed at an obligue angle—while 
the lower B flat and the D are being played. 

If Ex. 1 and Ex. 2 be played quickly, the footing of 
Ex. 2 will allow the limbs to be almost stationary; while 
Ex. 1 will demand a great amount of forward and backward 
movement. ‘ 

That the toe method has been handed down, and that the 
natural technique of the board was not properly understood 
even by the rgoth-century authors, is proved by the following 
facts : 


. The persistent use of the toes in all the first exercises 

for the pedals given in their works ; 

| 2. The persistent use of the toes in the broken-chord 

| passages, so common in the works of Bach, as 
suggested by those authors ; 

*3. The failure to systematise in any shape or form the 
pedalling of scales or arpeggios ; 

4. The absence of any special technical exercises for 

securing freedom in attaining that oblique angle of 

the feet which the relation of the raised short keys 

to the lower long keys so obviously demands. 


: * 


The early conception of pedalling which carried with it 
the idea that the predominant use of the toes conduced to 
clearness in pedalling, was, I contend, a false conception. 
The standard board of to-day is the radiating and concave 
pattern; but unfortunately there are many different types of 
board in common use. 

The Royal College of Organists for many years advocated 

the straight and concave board, but finally adopted the 
radiating and concave pattern. But is this diversity of 
pattern a barrier to the adoption of a systematic method of 
playing pedal scales and arpeggios? Emphatically, 1 think 
not. A system which will suit the radiating board will suit 
the others, although certain passages may be less comfortable 
on the older boards. If there is any truth in the contention 
that the lack of uniformity in footing is due to the want of 
agreement in the scale, pattern, and compass of pedal boards 
in common use, it can only bear one interpretation. It must 
mean that organists alter the footing of the difficult pedal 
passages to suit certain boards! It must mean that when an 
organist has learnt to play, say, Bach’s Toccata in F, on a 
| straight board, he has to alter the footing of the long solo 
passages when he gets to a radiating board! In short, it 
must mean that he has to learn a new pedalling for each type 
of board. 
As a rule, organists learn to play the difficult passages ir 
| the way that seems to them the easiest, whatever the type of 
| board may be, and I am convinced they never dream of 
laltering the footing to suit another pedal-board. The 
procedure would be far too risky. Nothing would be gained 
by such a practice ; moreover, loss of confidence would be 
the result. This I think proves that the contention 
that the varied types of board are a stumbling block 
in the way of systematisation cannot be maintained. 

Above I have given four proofs of the fact that the 
19th-century authors did not properly grasp the natural 
technique of the pedal-board, and I also gave reasons 
which I consider fully justify so strong a statement. I 
will dwell on this for a few moments, and mention some of 
the pedalling directions which are given in the standard 
treatises of the latter part of the 19th century, It will be 
| seen in these works that the right toe is often directed to be 





| 


* See ‘Pedal Scales and Arpeggios,’ by Herbert F. Ellingford. 
No. 89, Novello’s Primers. 
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used on some of the lowest long keys of the board, and this 
in the early stages of a student’s pedal-work. 


>a 


This is by no means easy for a beginner; it demands a 
balance and centrol of the body which are only attained after 
considerable advance has been made in organ-playing. 

Again, the usual method suggested for learning to know 
the position of the pedal notes consists in an exercise similar 
to the following : 


> @1) 
> & 


The heels are not recommended for use until a certain 
amount of facility has been gained in the use of the toes. 
This is a wrong principle, and is diametrically opposed to 
the natural technique of the pedal-board. 

The well-worn rule, viz., to pass the right over the left in 
descending passages, and 77ce versdé in ascending passages, 
is another instance. 

This rule is given with the reservation that there are a few 
instances where it cannot be observed. Asa matter of actual 
fact, this rule is incapable of reasonable application in the 
upper part of the board. 

It does not matter whether a passage rises or falls. The 
principle which is involved with regard to the relative 
position of the feet is the first principle of pedalling, viz., 
that in passages to the left of the board the left limb 
naturally falls back and allows the right to move forward ; 
and vice vers@ in passages to the right-hand of the board : 


a U Oe U u 
Ex. 5-4 j 7 a } , / : i 
s oo - —- - i 

u =O A U 


Ex. § is an example of a passage lying to the right of the 
board, and the footing is a perfectly natural one. 


Ex, 6 j 
) 


A 


A 


In Ex. 6 the right toe is in front of the left limb at the 
note E flat, but simply because the E flat is a short key. 
The relative position of the limbs will naturally change at 
the fourth and fifth notes, the right limb falling back from 
the E flat to the F, and the left moving forward. 

The natural pedalling of Ex. 6 would be as follow 


U A U 


A 


L U 

I have dealt with pedalling directions which are to be 
found in the 19th-century treatises on the organ, and will 
now procced to those published during the first decade and 
a-half of the 20th century. Here there is abundant proof 
that the toe-method is surely, although slowly, being super 
seded by a more rational use of the heels as well as the toes. 
But a study of these works fails to elucidate or systematise 
he footing of scales and arpeggios. 

No three scales, in the same octave, are pedalled the same 
way, nor are the arpeggios satisfactorily arranged. In one 
instance there are as many as four different pedallings for the 
scales of C, C harmonic minor, C melodic minor ascending, 
and C melodic minor descending. Moreover, there are seven 
other keys, with four different footirgs for each set of scales 
(similar to the C scales mentioned above). Is such confusion 
and want of arrangement rational ? 

Surely a reasonable amount of system in the playing of 
scales and arpeggios is as necessary on the pedal-board as 
on the manuals! Why is it that the opening passage of 
Bach’s D major Prelude is regarded by so many organists as 
such a dée motr ? 


For example : | which the Prelude opens, has had its own special pedalli 


te 


I feel sure it is simply because the scale of D major, wit, 


like every other scale. If that scale of D had been one of ; 

| group of scales, with the same formula of footing for th 
| group, the D major Prelude would not have given the troub 
| that it has done, and does even now, to many organisy 
| I have played the first five bars of the Prelude referred 1) 
in the twelve keys of C, D, E, and G major, and bot 
forms of minor, the scale and arpeggio (broken chor 
passages in the pedals being played with the same footing jy 
each of the twelve keys. (This was publicly demonstrate! 
recently before a body of organists in Liver »ool.) 

It is true that some scales in any one group may be easig 
than others in the same group ; but the same can be said 
pianoforte scales. The easiest scale to play on the pianofort 
is E major, because the position of the black notes is bette | 
suited to the fingers than in other keys. Yet there ay 
| fourteen other scales with the same formula of fingering 
There is a close relationship between pianoforte technigu 
and pedal technique. With the five digitals of each hand; 
recognised system of fingering scales and arpeggios has heli 
good for over a century, and although those with sm 
hands may have to modify the fingering of some of tk 
arpeggios, yet the system remains the same. 

In the case of pedalling, the two toes and two heels gix 
four members (7.¢., only one less than each hand has), wit 
which scales and arpeggios can be played systematically 
Again, exercises are given in pianoforte treatises fn 





acquiring independence in finger movement, the exercis: 
consisting of notes being held down by some fingers whik 
other fingers of the same hand play the other note, 
Similar exercises could be applied to pedalling, such as th 
following : 
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Exercises such as Ex. 7 to Ex. 11, where the semibreve 
notes are held firmly while the crotchet phrases are repeated, 
are excellent for gaining freedom of ankle movement, ani 
for acquiring facility in placing the feet at an oblique angle. 

To refer once more to the pianoforte, the works of Chopis § 
abound in rapid sequential passages. and the fingering 
usually adopted is the one which most naturally suits te | 
pattern figure, this fingering being adhered to throvg) | 
the sequence. Such sequential fingerings are aids t | 
the memorising of difficult passages (of the sequential type), ' 
and also materially assist clearness of execution. } 

The same reasoning can be applied with equal force to § 
the systematic footing of pedal scales and arpeggios. One 
of the most convincing proofs of the desirability for the 
frequent use of the heels on the long keys is that the easiest 
scale to play ‘on the pedals is the chromatic, where 4 | 
succession of nine notes (long and short keys) can be played i 
by either foot—toe and heel alternately—in a perfectly easy ' 
and natural manner. f 





Sonata, is a practical illustration of the above paragraph, | 
the footing being founded on the chromatic scale : 
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The following, from the Finale of Reubke’s C minor 
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A PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEM. being more easily procured than the original Hofmeister 
‘ edition. A letter of the same date as the postcar 
MAbs IN GERMANY. ses nance “Algpect. ste . was am 
received. The letter expressed his amazement that his 
By Tuomas SAMUEL (Dundee). Fantasie-fugato should be identical with Freyer’s music. 
' a : stated, on honour and conscience, that he never had heard 
The lot of an organist resembles that of the Gilbert- | the name of that composer nor seen his work ; and that the 


Sullivan policeman in one respect. It is not always happy. 
He suffers the advice of the friend who tells him that he 
plays too quickly and the friend who tells him that he plays 
too slowly : the friend who says that his accompaniment is 
too loud, and the friend who says it is too soft. He spends 
many hours practising in churches which are cold and dark, 
save for the small light at the keyboards, until his fingers 
became blue and stiff. Krom the great and vacant expanse 
of gloom around him come mysterious and unaccountable 
sounds which cause his excited nerves to leap and accelerate 
the beatings of his heart He is of unseen 
presences ; and, when he arrives at that stage, it is best for 
him to lock up and go home. 

Yet, if he be worthy, he has compensations. With what 
pleasure does he see difficulties gradually conquered and 
involved counterpoints become clear and flowing: what a 
delight it is to play over a fine piece of organ music for the 
first time ! 

In such a mood the writer was going through a recently 
acquired volume published in Germany some years ago. It 
is known, of course, that German organ music is the finest 
in the world. Who says so? German organ composers say 
so: which is surely sufficient proof. This is the fundamental 
principle of Leuckart’s ‘ Fiihrer durch die Orgelmusik.’ Tnus 
it is a reproach that Dienel’s Op. 20 should be imbued with 
the English spirit ; and we are expressly told by the editor- 
experts—Burkert, Forchhammer, and Kothe—that the organ 
music of other countries (England, France, and Italy) is 
not of great moment: it is, for the most part, neither 
suitable for the organ (orgelgemass) nor worthy of the 
exalted genius of the instrument. It is praise which is 
meant when the statement is made regarding a prominent 
Italian that certain of his works would be an honour even to 
a German composer; while the pieces written by a present 
professor of music in one of our universities are said to show 
technique but little imagination. Paul Blumenthal 
meritorious because he has not allowed himself to be affected 
by the siren strains (Syrenenklinge) of his French and 
English neighbours ; and that this influence is absent from 
Blumenthal’s immortal works will be cheerfully admitted by 
those who know them. What song the sirens sang is not 
beyond conjecture, but it was beautiful. When Germany is 
so pre-eminent, on what a pinnacle the editor-composer- 
experts of the ‘ Fiihrer’ must stand! But this, in some ways, 
is a digression. 

When playing through the volume in question, one of the 
pieces seemed familiar. It was a Fantasie-fugato in F minor 
by Reinhold Lichey, Op. 18, ‘thankfully dedicated to Herra 
Koniglich Musikdirektor Wilh. Rudnick, his teacher and 
friend.’ After an unimportant prelude of seven bars—Grave 
—the Fugato follows, Alegro moderato, F minor, with a 
concluding section in F major. There is nothing very 
remarkable in the Fugato except what gives the title to the 
presentarticle. Zhe Fugato is practically note for note the last 
movement of the F minor Fantasia of August Freyer, Op. 1, 
pubtshed by Hofmerster, of Leiprsig, and re-published in 
Book X NN. of Best's * Cecilia.’ Tis was rather striking. 
The Fantasie-fugato is reviewed in Leuckart's ‘ Fiihrer.’ The 
expert merely says that it does not please him so well as the 
author’s Op. 16 and, besides, is somewhat difficult to play. 
This shows that the expert did not know Freyer’s Fantasia. 
Freyer’s Fantasia was evidently also unknown to the 
composer Rudnick, to whom Lichey’s Op. 18 was dedicated. 
Rudnick’s last published work is numbered Op. 121, and he 
has put together five Sonatas for the organ. 

In these circumstances a letter was written to Herr Lichey 
at Aix la Chapelle, or Aachen, asking an explanation of the 
matter. After a little delay a postcard was received from 
Herr Lichey, who had evidently removed to Kénigsberg 
where he is—or was in 1910 when these events took piace— 
cantor and organist at the Elaberberger Church of the [rinity. 
On the postcard—addressed ‘ Geehrtester Herr Kollege’ 
Herr Lichey stated that he wished much to see the Organ 
Fantasia cited, and that the matter was anenigmatohim. A 
copy of ‘Cecilia’ Book XNX. was therefore sent to him, 


conscious 


1S 








He 


matter was inconceivable. His Fantasie-fugato was written 
while he was under the tuition of Robert Kahn at the 
Hochschule fiir Musik at Berlin, in 1902. All his 
compositions are original and the result of his own innermog 
impulses: that it is incomprehensible if his Fantasie-fugatf 
should be identical with a work which ‘Ich sage es noch 
einmal auf £kre und Gewrssen iiberhaupt nicht kenne’ by 
a composer of whom he never heard. ‘ 

A second letter followed after the copy of Freyer’s Fantasia 
had reached his hands. It is still more emphatic. He js 
amazed at the coincidence! It is and remains for him a 
enigma. His work is throughout independent. He, unti 
he received the letters and the copy of Freyer's Fantasia, had 
never seen it nor heard the composer’s name ; also he beas 
a very good reputation in Germany as church and concert 
organist as well as composer, having published up to Op, jy, 
and the originality of his work has never been questioned, 
This upon his honour and conscience ! 

What can be the explanation? All these experts evidently 
did not know the Fantasia of Freyer. Nevertheless, in 
his day, Freyer was somewhat notable. In Mendeli 
‘Musikalisches Conversations Lexikon’ (R. Oppenheim, 
Berlin, 1874), vol. iv., p. 52, it will be found that Freyer was 
an excellent organist, born in Saxony in 1806; that he 
became very distinguished as a player; that in 1834 from 
Warsaw, where he had established himself as a teacher of 
music, he made a concert-tour in North Germany, where in 
many places his capabilities received honouring recognition. 
At the date of the Mendel volume he was still organist in 
Warsaw. His published works extend to Op. 17, and include 
several pieces of importance : the F minor Fantasia referred 
to; Op. 2, Variations and Finale on Luvoff’s Russian 
National Hymn, published by Bote & Bock, of Berlin; 
Op. 3, Variations and Finale on a Bortniansky theme 
published by Hofmeister and reprinted in vol. ii. of Best's 
‘Organ pieces ancient and modern’; and collections of 
preludes published by Hofmeister and Hasick. He has also 
an Organ School and a Chorale Book, both published by 
Gebethner and Wolf. In the ‘ Fiihrer’ his name appears six 
times. Herr Lichey never heard of him. It is a psycho 
logical problem. 

[We have verified Mr. Samuel’s statements by a com 
parison of the two copies. The ‘coincidence’ suggests 
kleptomania in its worst form.—Ep., 7. 7.] 


MR. DAN GODFREY AND BOURNEMOUTH: 
A NOTABLE ANNIVERSARY. 


A musical event of unusual interest and importance wa 
that at Bournemouth on May 22, when was celebrated th 
twenty-fifth year of the establishment in the town of 1 
permanent municipal orchestra—the first municipal venture 
of the kind in this country, and one that has been attended 





with conspicuous success. Mr. Dan Godfrey, Bournemouth’ 
Musical Director, may well feel proud of the fact that the? 
record of his achievement in completing this long perio) 
of musical service stands alone and unchallenged in the annals} 
of British orchestral art. 

The occasion was commemorated by special concerts 
British music, at which Sir Charles Stanford and Mr. Edward 
German—two staunch and whole-hearted well-wishers 
Bournemouth’s municipal music—appeared in order to cot 
duct the Orchestra at this unique Festival. Mr. Granville 
Bantock was also to have been associated with his ‘musical 
colleagues in the tribute, but unfortunately indispositioa 
prevented him from making the journey from Birmingham. 
To Sir Charles Stanford the large audiences were indebt 
for his introduction to Bournemouth of two of his most recent 
compositions, the ‘ Verdun’ March and Epilogue, and the 
Irish Rhapsody (No 5), dedicated to the Irish Guards 
of them works that will sustain his great reputation ; but the 
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————— } people of Bournemouth will owe even more to him for the} MR. EDWIN EVANS ON EUGENE GOOSSENS 
Hofmeister | warm commendation and inspiring encouragement that he AND JOHN IRELAND 
rd was also| cave to the Municipality, to Mr. Godfrey, and to the i : 
nt that his} Orchestra in the speech that he made at the afternoon| In fulfilment of an intention announced long ago, Mr. 
music. Hefconcert. Mr. German’s facile talent was exemplified in | Edwin Evans made two British composers the subjects of 
had heard | several of those favourite compositions that have flowed from | the two opening lectures in the series which he is now 
ind that the | his pen with such seeming ease. The singing, too, of | delivering at -Eulian Hall. On these occasions, speaking 
Was written | Miss Carrie Tubb, in some most effective items, proved an | almost without reference to notes, he displayed that facility 
ahn at the | immense attraction. and felicity of expression that have placed him in the front 
_ All his) But the heroes of the day, after all, were Mr. Godfrey and rank of lecturers on music. He prefaced the first lecture with 
n innermos § his instrumentalists, and among the latter, those in par- a few remarks on British composers in general, and pointed out 
tasie-fugaté § ijeclar who have either completed or are within a few that one of the unmistakable signs of the rapid development 
ge es noch rs of completing a twenty-five years’ engagement in the of British music was the fact that each period of fifteen years 
kenne’ by § sevice of the Bournemouth Corporation. confronted us with a new generation of composers, markedly 
And to the chief of these, Mr. Godfrey himself, how can different from the preceding one. Owing to this rapidity of 
’ S e.° Abe ‘ 4 ” " > S y ; 
r’s Fantasia his fellow-citizens adequately express their thanks for what ete we numbered = me — a een ae 
tic He SP he has done for Bournemouth, or musicians and ‘music- _ ‘cot ten, by sien, : th po pare ger 
for him an lovers throughout the country for his magnificent efforts in en Victo erore he “Th 4 when. arc Grapositic » 
Fle, until } the cause of music and British music in particular? The _ Apis ase ag th pong! oe s nd pure aa os 
intasia, had § griter of these lines, whose professional work has laid in this erat ny sho td b acm — 4 poh - oa a. a e aie 
0 re Beas § South Coast resort for the post ten yenss, and who is cen- them bat with the sate of Eng lish hae A a the hand it 
~ og sequently well acquainted with Mr. Godfrey’s achievements, If that were done, they would = acknowledged ee only as 
} to Op. 34, § anhesitatingly selects the last decade as the most progressive seat quaek tetean beaten tn tieled ® 0 thie as that 
Tecstionee fl puied of the Onchestea's existence. Bat it is really a question of shale Gnensssone to be Gundhed 2 phoneme Next came 
: Suet anyone cute de the won boundasien—er, for that the composers born between 1855 and 1870, a list embracing 
ts evidently § matter, anyone within the borough, unless he be a close amet tomes Game Tha Oe tinal, ak uae 
‘theless, inf follower of the doings of the musical world- -has anything the Re Refaten uage of Seenaiontien The third ‘a 
Mend] Hes seal conception of the extraordinary record that born between 1870 and 1885, was extraordinarily numerous 
)ppenhein, iis, Godfrey has set up, often in the face of apparently and productive. ' In fact, Mr. Evans was inclined to look 
Freyer was } insuperable difficulties—though, be it said, these difficulties upon mach of its oatput a premature, and there had already 
. g — be f lave always — an Sones bo degged ee in hemi nod been a weeding-out both of names and of works, but the list 
é n 5 May 22 t ’ ] ° 5. - somal "ale 
3e SE Ee Ue May 28 Ce Maparet Sonmemenn anaes | which opened with Vaughan Williams (born 1872) and closed 
teacher of § to Mr. Godfrey a publicly-subscribed testimonial, spoke in with Benjamin Dale (born 1885), however one might regard it 
, . . one . O5), $ , 
> a in § terms | ——— oe Godire of the — = = — constituted the plainest evidence that the English renascence 
ee “ —? i bye ‘hing. i ane non h was not a dream but an accomplished fact. Finally there was 
me party b. Se ee, oe eee, ae zroup of young composers born since 1885, which was as 
ind include § is thoroughly conversant with musical affairs than to the yet : ony ion” Seat te Gienee segaeded as a good sign 
ia referred J layman only. Turning to details of the Symphony Concerts Se the preceding banat al reputations had, in his opinion 
s Russian § alone—the most important, of course, of his achievements— haan Qananetiiee aneiiniedl ’ . 
of Berlin ; § we find that in the twenty-three series of Winter concerts no For his hioees Mr el sedis on Maw. 02 nema 
sky theme f lessthan 1,500 different compositions have been played, of | the lent grou y Mr. Eu hs | eee oan p. “ween . an an 
, of Best's B which 685 were the works of 140 British composers, while | |) '° seandian omen , 7 She Eeslond. tie tetanehenelil 
ections of § from among this long list of native musicians nearly 100 | par oe nacey Be Rc the greatest possible contrast : 
le has sol tase condacted their own works at the concerts at various | the one coaantin the other A sao austerely diatonic, 
blished by § times. Such figures can scarcely be credited, nevertheless r y rely ’ 
j ce : : . . although making a free use of modern harmonies. The one 
appears sit # theyrank as solid evidence of what could be done if there were | gifted with a facility that favoured rapid development, bat 
a psycho § more Dan Godfreys to do it. But our generation has not might become dangerous, the other unusually deliberate in 
seen his like, and it is doubtful (though the writer lacks | i.) eens Galt poets sents a ema ten 
y a com— Satistics) whether even that splendid old musician, Sir | {'S Progress, @ ee : : : 
y 4 M led Roaadl askable ii ¢| Mr. Evans ascribed the greatest contrast between them to an 
> suggests @ August Manns, equalled Mr. Godfrey’s remarkable list of | | —_—— f ‘ 
se . . ; | event that he placed between the two groups of composers 
musical undertakings or the production of works to which the | to which they belonged, namely, the definite break with the 
, ‘ ’ = . } . ’ 
amet label * Gest performance’ hasbeen attached. Purther: | romantic movement. He pointed out that the most charac- 
more, Mr. Godfrey has admittedly been the British orchestral ra : - ; 
composer’s best friend. To quote Sir Charles Stanford, ‘ He | teristic of the younger composers in all countries had 
d = Fy ite an a ” definitely set their faces against theabuse of what wascommonly 
ITH. joes not squeeze out British in favour of foreign music, nor : et" - . ~ 
UTH does he do contrariwise.’ And all this at a cost of £12,000! regarded as ‘ expression,’ that is to say, the reliance upon 
On this point Si Charl > Stanford laid : cial emphasis : | ©™0tional effect as distinguished from purely musical effect. 
‘You see ar te beg Poas’s * | Tt showed itself in many ways, one of them being the return to 
You say the Winter Gardens has lost £12,000 during ng Mes - 
twenty-Gve y on vem tes 1 favour of the wood-wind instruments, which could not throw 
tance wa enty-five years, but you are wrong, for you have not lost ae Se . 5 iron a . lid d 
it, but | by maid 412.000 ia od . io nesuie 6 the lime-light on a sentimental phrase as the strings did, an 
prated the a ay £12,000 ph pony pap ve nd the therefore afforded some protection to the composer holding 
own of if knowledge of good music, and £12,000 in a quarter-of-a- endo eee Seal sean 
: : eases these views. Mr. Goossens’s predilection for the flute could 
al venture Century is, I think, extraordinarily cheap. In Bournemouth “ : Tat : - sine 
ded § you have a session—a good thin Stick to it.’ be explained in this way. Summing up, Mr. Evans held that 
b attends And as Gee ng: 3 ee fects there was a distinct rapprochement with the 18ch century 
nemouths And may we not hope, in spite of war's evil effects | ip preference to the rgth, and it was a sign of the times 
t that the § pp music and music-making, that Bournemouth’s —— that with the younger musicians Mozart commanded more 
nS — Saas will find it possible to stick to it, relinquishing affection than the German romantics. 
theaasil S portunity for carrying out his intentions, and that Mr. Goossens was born May 26, 1893, and was therefore 
circamstances will permit of his wielding the baton for yet just ements tue years old He wa trained first at the 
anot . 7, rac ‘ se ? J * years . as he Ss é 
oncerts of her twenty-five years. ‘ More power to his elbow ! Conservatoire at Bruges, then at the Liverpool College of 
. Edwar —__— | Music, and finally at the Royal College, but with all due 
° h a ° a ca 4 * * 
Fishers deference to his many teachers, the lecturer was of opinion 
| on ; Drags. ; ae 
r to ‘ilk Messrs, Stainer & Bell, on June 13, applied to the Comp- | that he owed his easy mastery chiefly to his long practical 
— toller of Patents for permission to publish the symphonic- | experience, as a violinist in Sir Henry Wood's orchestra and 
s = poems * Into the Unknown Region’ and ‘ A Sea Symphony,’| as a conductor with Sir Thomas Beecham, which gave his 
a composed by Dr. R. Vaughan Williams, the copyrights of | alert mind every opportunity of developing, as it were, by 
— oad which were before the War disposed of to Messrs. Breitkopf & | contact with the music itself. Of course he owed much to 
inde Hartel, the German publishers. The Comptroller said the|his predecessors. Every composer does, be he even 
ost oe se to re-publish would be granted, and that he hoped | Beethoven, but in the case of a composer of Mr. Goossens’s 
a that after the War music produced in this country would not | years the term predecessors naturally covered many models 
- + the go to Germany for publication. Verh sat sapienti. more recent than those which went to the making of his 
3; bu 
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elders. What was characteristic of Mr. Goossens was that 
even in his earliest works it was not easy to point to any one 
model, or even to a school. One might trace this or that 
device to its source, but one would find it in a state of 
almost complete assimilation with its context. In fact 
Mr. Goossens reached much sooner than was the rule with 
composers the point where this inherited knowledge became 
fused ina personalidiom. It was somewhat early to date that 
point, but the lecturer hazarded tentatively that the Concert 
Study for Pianoforte, Opus 10, showed more pronounced 
individuality than was to be found in earlier works, except 
perhaps in the ‘ Five Impressions of a Holiday.’ 

From that point development was rapid. Space forbids 
our following the lecturer step-by-step through the numerous 
compositions to which he referred ; but he laid stress first 
upon the three works for string quartet (the ‘ Phantasy,’ 
Two Sketches, and the (Juartet in C), and paid a special 
tribute to the ‘Rhapsody’ for ‘cello and pianoforte, the 
concluding pages of which, he held, proved that if 
Mr. Goossens had not often shown emotional intensity, it was 
not for want of being able to express it. Latterly two new 
features had made their appearance in the composer’s work, 
one being a very personal, somewhat objective, and yet 
strictly musical vein of observant humour, and the other the 
evolution of a new type of song having some aflinity with the 
impressionist type as practised in France, and yet quite 
distinctive and individual. The lecturer apologised for 
referring to a few of these songs, to which he happened to 
have contributed the texts; but good examples were ‘ Deux 
Proses Lyriques’ and ‘Two Persian Idylls.’ In his con- 
cluding remarks the lecturer spoke of the dangers of such 
facility as that possessed by Mr. Goossens, and said that he 
regarded it as a great blessing that Sir Thomas Beecham was 
keeping the young composer much too busy to permit him to 
fail through over-production. 

At his second lecture Mr. Evans spoke warmly of the 
scrupulous conscientiousness which had been the main reason 
why Mr. John Ireland had had to wait long for due recognition. 
He had developed slowly, not through any lack of ability, 
but simply because he was too honest an artist to take short 
cuts to what he wanted. He knew that the personal problems 
which he had to solve in order to attain to ripe expression 
were not to be met by expedients, but only by much searching 
of the spirit, and it was his own fastidiousness that retarded 
him. He was born August 13, 1879, and studied at the 
Royal College of Music, under Sir Charles Stanford. As 
already stated above, Mr. Evans laid stress on the diatonic 
juality of his musical structure. This of course did not 
preclude the fullest employment of the resources of chromatic 
harmony, but it led for a time to a difficulty that was of fairly 
frequent occurrence in modern composers, and that consisted 
mainlyin a kind of anachronism between the musical idea and 
the texture in which it was clothed. The lecturer instanced 
as extreme cases some songs by a modern Polish composer, 
in which the melodic contour and the accompaniment seemed 
to belong to different musical generations. In the end Mr. 
Ireland definitely disregarded as immature all the music he 
wrote before 1908, and even some of the works which 
appeared after that date were still open to criticism on this 
particular point. But the difficulties were then being rapidly 
overcome, and the last ten years had yielded a series of 
works which were characteristic of the composer’s maturity. 
Mr. Evans passed these in rapid review, pointing out the 
special quality of each. 

First came the ‘ Phantasy Trio’ in A minor, and the first 
Violin Sonata, which was in reality the third, as there were 
two works in this form among those which the composer had 
discarded. Then occurred a short break, for the next 
compositions appeared in 1913, but in view of the composer’s 
deliberate methods it was probable that the works of that year 
were long in preparation. These were four in number, and 
each characteristic of a distinct aspect of his art. One wasa 
prelude for orchestra, ‘ The Forgotten Rite,’ which displayed 
him in a kind of naturalistic mood far removed from the 
realism of Spring poets—a mood to which we also owed the 
rhapsody, ‘ Earth’s Call,’ forcontraltoand pianoforte. Another 
consisted of three pianoforte piecesentitled ‘ Decorations.’ The 
other two were vocal music, the cycle ‘ Marigold’ and the 
song ‘Sea-Fever,’ which is perhaps the most frequently 
heard of Mr. Ireland's works. Mr. Evans divided his songs 








———____ 


into two classes, the one simple and direct, having somethi 
remotely recalling the quality of folk-song, and the other 
favouring the complexities of modernart-song. ‘ Sea-Fever’ 
belonged to the former, and another fine example was ‘ Blind,’ 
one of two War songs jointly entitled ‘The Cost.’ The 
lecturer regarded this song as comparable for simple 
intensity with the very best Moussorgsky had given us when 
voicing the sufferings of the peasant. To the art-song t 
belonged ‘ Earth’s Call,’ the rhapsody already referred to. 


Mr. Ireland has written two Trios, both in E minor, of 
which the later one, in one movement, is the more 
important. The ‘ Rhapsody’ for pianoforte is another very 
significant work, and of the now well-known Violin Sonata 
in A minor, which may be said to have established the 
composer’s reputation with the wider public, the lecturer 
had much to say, regarding it as due to emotions belonging 
to the stirring times in which we lived, but too deep-seated 
as yet to become articulate except in music. Finally 
Mr. Evans spoke sympathetically of the ‘Two London 
Pieces,’ the first of which displayed admirable discretion in 
its avoidance of the irony to which its unsophisticated 
sentiment might have tempted a less thoughtful artist, and 
of the ‘ Four Preludes’ which are Mr. Ireland’s last published 
composition. In his concluding remarks the lecturer paid 
a warm tribute to what he considered the dominant features 
in all this composer’s works, an uncompromising sincerity 
and an undeviating honesty of purpose, neither of which 
were common in the music of to-day. 


At the first lecture the illustrations were played or accom- 
panied by Mr. Goossens. They included the pianoforte solos, 
* Five Impressions of a Holiday,’ Op. 7, and ‘ Kaleidoscope,’ 
Op. 18 (twelve short sketches each with a title which 
indicates the mood of the music); Five Songs, the 
words to two of which—‘ Afternoon’ (Westminster) and 
* Tea-Time ’—were written by G. Jean-Aubry, sung by 
Madame Alvar ; two flute solos, ‘Old Chinese Folk-Tune’ 
and ‘Serenade’ (both Op. 4), beautifully played by 
Victor Borlée ; a Trio with fiute, Op. 6; and, very 
notably, the two sketches for String Quartet (Op. 15), 
* By the Tarn’ and ‘ Jack o’ Lantern,’ pieces which probably 
have done as much as anything Mr. Goossens has written to 
associate a style with his name. That distinctive style is 
distinguished by its rhythmic unexpectedness rather than by 
startling harmony. It is full of ‘ quips and cranks and wanton 
wiles, nods and becks, and wreathéd smiles.’ Some of the 
* Kaleidoscope’ numbers have a delightful and sometimes 
poignant mood. Has Mr. Goossens ‘found himself’ yet? 
He is young. We await developments with curiosity. 


At the second lecture the composer concerned (Mr. John 
Ireland) was again the chief executant. The pianoforte 
solos were ‘Two London Pieces’ and Four Preludes (‘ The 
Undertone,’ ‘ Obsession,’ ‘ The Holy Boy,’ ‘ Fire of Spring’), 
which were performed for the first time ; two movements 
from the D minor Violin Sonata, and the more recent 
A minor Sonata (complete) were played, with Mr. Albert 
Sammons as violinist. The Preludes left one in a mixed 
mood, in which  self-reproach was an element. 
felt that such original music ought to be liked, and yet it 
aroused no special interest. The A minor Sonata made 4 
much more definite appeal. It grows upon the mind, but to 
us at least the last movement is not so satisfactory as are the 
other movements. 


On June 14 Mr. Evans's subject was ‘The beginnings § 
We regret we have no space left to [ 


of Opéra-Comique.’ 
do more than record that Mr. Evans gave what may be 
described as a racy lecture, and that he had the advantage 
of the aid of Miss Mignon Nevada, who sang a great 
number of excerpts from French operas in her best and 
most attractive style. 





At a meeting of the Court of the University of Wales, held 
at Chester recently, a letter from Mr. John Owens was read 
in which it was stated that he was authorised to offet 
£10,000 War Stock towards the establishment of a music 
directorship on the lines recommended by the Royal 
Commission (see the report in our May issue). 
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pROF. TOVEY ON CLASSICAL MUSIC IN THE 
LARGER FORMS. 


In four pianoforte recitals which he gave during the 
Winter term in the music class-room of the University 
of Edinburgh, as the annual series of Historical Concerts, 
Prof. Tovey demonstrated in such a manner as mere words 
could never achieve, the character and scope of what has 
been described as Classical Musicin the Larger Forms. The 
wdiences were small and select, consisting as they did 
pthaps to some extent of his own students, but chiefly 
ndeed of a fair sprinkling of some of the most cultared and 
nasically intelligent people in Edinburgh—such people let it 
tesaid as are capable of recognising bid and tiresome music, 
wd courageous enough to signify the fact without reserve 
when productions of that character are thrust uponthem. But 
the manner of reception accorded to the Professor’s all-but- 
perfect interpretations of some of the biggest and longest 
single works ever written for an individual instrument, on the 
acasions in question, in itself, quite apart from the didactic 
fanction the concerts are calculated to perform, constituted a 
sficient justification of their inclusion in four of the most 
remarkable concert-programmes probably ever compiled, 
ad the scheme is certainly deserving of a considerably 
wider publicity than is humanly possible within the circum- 
sribed limits of a purely academic course of instruction. 

Prof. Tovey not inaptly describes the Larger Musical 
forms by the notion of awzvres a longue haletne. This 
however only embraces one aspect of the question, and that 
perhaps not the most important. While the incidence of 
‘long breath’ is generally, though not always, a necessity 
forthe admission of a work into the category of the Larger 
Forms, the fact of a clear articulation of thematic material or 
premisses ; a carefully studied and logical development of 
sch material ; and a perfectly comprehensible and unmis- 
takable statement of results, are ste gud nor. A bad sonata 
it symphony is one in which the developmental material is 
samped or clouded, or in which irrelevancies, circumlocu- 
tions, or redundancies appear. A sonata of such a character 
indeed is worse than one the themes of which are completely 
lacking in inspiration, although the latter is bad enough in 
all conscience. But even a better example of works in the 
so-called Larger Forms, taken here for the purposes of illus- 
tration, is perhaps to be found in the Opera, with its sister 
fom, the Oratorio. The old Italian opera and many examples 
of the true oratorio, popular and otherwise, come well within 
the description of auvres a longue haleine, yet composed as 
they are largely of arias and choruses loosely strung together, 
and these having small literary and dramatic connection one 
with another, and the individual works themselves, each 
regarded as a whole, having no musical coherence whatever, 
they cannot be regarded as works in the Larger Forms, taking 
this term in its general acceptation as a complete definition 
of an esthetic entity. As to the music-dramas of Wagner, 
the later Verdi, Strauss, Debussy, and the modern schools 
generally, on the other hand, there can be no dubiety what- 
ever. They are works of long breath certainly,—the term 
twores & longue haleine must not be confused with long- 
windedness : that is altogether another story—but they are 
something more besides. Each is a complete, separate, and 
imeducible esthetic conception : this I solemnly assert and 
hold by, Wagner nights at the Queen’s Hall and other centres 
of orchestral activity notwithstanding. 

It may be objected however that no symphony or sonata— 
tone-poems for the present being without the limits of the 
conception embodied in these terms—-satisfies as a whole, 
whatever individual movements may do, the requirements 
postulated in my implied definition. But the objection 
‘plies with equal force to the ‘long breath’ idea. It 
‘ppears to me however that, in whatever light we may 
tegard it, the objection has no basis in fact, and is 
therefore altogether invalid. Like the Suite of the 17th 
and 18th centuries, the Sonata or Symphony of Haydn, 
Mozart, and Beethoven is, nearly without exception, in 
‘very case a distinctly complete, separate, and irreducible 
‘atity, and individual movements cannot be arbitrarily torn 





m their context and performed apart, without doing 
positive violence to the work asa whole. The really essential 


~aracter of a work in the Larger Form therefore, apart from 


ts purely technical construction, is contrast and atmosphere. 
thave this en miniature as a rule in the first movement 





of the sonata, and if somewhat less formal in the work as 
a whole, these elements are not necessarily absent, and 
are none the less real on that account. 

It will thus be seen that a work will not necessarily gain 
admission into the category of the Larger Forms purely 
because of its being of a character of mere pomposity and 
bigness. For a work to be admitted to that honour, there 
must in the first place be clear articulation of the various 
thematic nuclei and a logical exposition and general organiza- 
tion of the texture: on that we are all agreed. It should 
also be a work of ‘ long breath,’ although I do not accept as 
proved the fact that, because a composition does vof fulfil 
this requirement, it is therefore debarred from a right to be 
regarded as coming within the description of music in the 
Larger Forms at all. It must further be a complete, separate, 
and irreducible artistic entity. It should bea study in broad 
and well-defined contrast, with a certain degree of atmosphere 
pervading, and binding up, the constituent sections of move- 
ments into one clear and perfect whole; a work, like the 
drama as conceived by Aristotle, having a beginning, a 
middle, and an end. And lastly, there ought to be in all 
its parts an element of high seriousness boldly enunciated, in 
what Matthew Arnold, dealing with a kindred system in 
literature, called the grand manner. 

Prof. Tovey’s examples of such works—Classical Music in 
the Larger Forms—included Bach's ‘ Overture in the French 
Style,’ Sixth Partita in E minor, and ‘ Goldberg Variations’ ; 
Haydn’s Sonata in A minor; Beethoven’s Sonata in A flat 
major, Op. 110, and Sonata in B flat major, Op. 106; 
and Schumann’s ‘ Etudes Symphoniques,’ Op. 13. A careful 
keyboard study of these and of similar productions will, to 
those who were not fortunate enough to hear Prof. Tovey’s 
wonderful interpretations, do more to convey a true idea 
of what works in the Larger Forms really are than all the 
rhetoric that ever was generated in the brain or poured from 
the lips of men 

WILLIAM SAUNDERs. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


The following competitions are announced : Six Ada Lewis 
Scholarships, two for female singers, and four instrumental, 
on September 18, tenable for three years ; the Dove Scholar- 
ship for violin-playing, on the same day; the Carl Rosa 
(Composition) Scholarship, tenable for two years. The 
Sir John Goss Scholarship, for choir or ex-choir boys under 
seventeen, defrays three years’ fees (thirty-six guineas per 
annum); organ must be principal study. Particulars can be 
obtained from the secretary, R.A.M., York Gate, Marylebone 
Road, N.W.-I. 

The programme of the student’s concert given on May 29 
brought forward no fewer than six works by British composers, 
besides three of Mrs. Kennedy-Fraser'’s Hebridean songs. 
Benjamin Dale (Theme with variations from his D minor 
Sonata), Nettie Thomson (a student, the first movement of 
her Pianoforte Quartet in C minor being performed), Stanley 
Hawley (two of his musical recitations), McEwen (Five 
Vignettes for pianoforte), E'gar (the song ‘ The Pipes of Pan’), 
and W. Y. Hurlstone (first movement of Sonata for violin 
and pianoforte) were the composers represented. 

The Dramatic Class, under the direction of Mr. Acton 
Bond, recently gave two performances of ‘The School for 
Scandal.’ All the performers were ladies, and excellent talent 
was shown. 





THE Y.M.C.A. APPEAL TO MUSICIANS. 


We regret we must hold over the May report and details. 
Gifts of instruments and music are arriving daily, but still 
more are wanted. Will readers please note that in future 
these gifts should be sent to the new office at 25, Bloomsbury 
Square, W.C..-1. 





Colonel W. R. J. McLean, T.D., A A.G, Inspecting 
Officer of the Transport Workers’ Battalions, Mus. Bac. 
Danelm., and an Associate of the Tonic Sol-fa College, has 
been gazetted Commander of the Order of the British 
Empire (C.B.E.). 
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A WEEK’S MUSIC IN LONDON IN WAR-TIME: THE BEECHAM OPERA SEASON. fight: 
JUNE 3 To 9 It was very gratifying to opera-goers to find that the} Next 
ae F | success of the Spring season encouraged Sir Thomas Beecham | Dant 

'to undertake a Summer season. This was commenced on} Pity 

~ 3 Upto the date of our writing the following Operas f the 

have been performed : ‘ Louise,’ ‘La Boheme,’ * Pheebus § 5% 


It may be of interest to the future historian for us to place 
on record a week’s musical doings in London at the principal! 





CEE ENG SS En GONE SS ae he es. and Pan,’ ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’ ‘ Pagliacci,’ ‘ Boris couch 
Oreka | Goudounov,’ * Aida,’ ‘Carmen,’ ‘ Trovatore,’ ‘ Tannhiuser,’ § ™0St' 

pe Pa) on ee a a oT Othell |‘ Figaro,’ ‘ Tosca,’ ‘Samson and Delilah,’ ‘ Faust,’ ‘The with 
Faust, Madam , ** Carmen, Magic Flute Magic Flute,’ ‘ Othello,’ and ‘ The Valkyrie.’ melo 
Figaro,’ * Sams annhiuser. The singers have been almost the same as thogp mélo¢ 
Shafte Theatr ‘ari Resa Company)—* Merry |enumerated in our April number. Beyond those ther #8° 
pe na wd a Mig a — “oe ot r= named Miss Desireé Ellinger deserves special mention fo} att 
Stephen P’ hilp t, first production), ‘ Rig le tto, ‘ Bohemian Girl. | her interpretation of Madame Butterfly. In Othello Mr. The 


| Frank Mullings gave his extraordinarily virile reading, and — °™P 














lwi Evans's ert-Ca’ iserie 3 The works f 


was finely represented by Miss Nicholls. Mr. Hyde surely 


Nine's Theatre, Ham Company). 3 
“Dediean’s Gees? in of the Guard’ | Miss Jeanne Brola was very fine as Desdemona—as in fag § *!9 
(twice), ‘ Princess Ida * Lolanthe | She is in every part she undertakes. A great acquisition to decid 
Hi atre.—‘Chu Chin Chow’ has been going on | the company this season has been Miss Agnes Nicholls, f P* 
f three years. Interest largely spectacular, but musi | whose experience and fine voice were brought to bear artist, 
a feature. | gee the part of Elizabeth in ‘ Tannhauser’ and Brunnhilde J "°°! 
laly's Theatre.—‘'The Maid of the Mountains. The u ‘The Valkyrie.’ The most notable event of the season choru 
onectitiinittaiaaimanamses | has been the revival of Wagner’s work. It was given fo; Delm 
Empire Theatre.— The Lilac Domino. the first time this season on June 14, before an audience tha — Charl 
Lyric Theatre.—‘ Violette’ (comic opera). Book by Norman Slee | not even Drury Lane has often seen. It was stated that th 
I music by John Ansell demand for seats was so great that the house could have beer 
— , sold three times over. The cast was as follows : 
= ’ | Sieglinde we Miriam Licette 
(a) Royal Albert Hall ; (4) Queen's Hall; (.) -olian Ha | Srunnhilde Agnes Nicholls 
(¢) Wigmore Hall. | Fricka - kdna Thornton The 
June 3. (¢@) Miss Lilias Mackinnon, pianoforte recital. | Sie gmund Walter Hyde to exh 
ne Margaret ( r 1 recital. (c) Vladimir R | Hunding Robert k adford 0 ex 
June 4. \ ) . garet Cooper, vocal recital, ) Viadimir Rosing, | Wotan Robert Parker given 
vocal recita Helmwige . Fda Bennie — Orche: 
June 5.—(c) Classical French Theatre Association (French Folk Gerhilde ‘ Clytie Hine 
v 
SY Leecaene Seee Ortlinde Dorothy Chapmar ye 
Festival of It ' venhos Musi Pergolesi's | Waltraute ; . Ethel Toms ll iY) 
eileen. ulin. ‘aaaal ’ eetel Ceadet tas Rossweiss« a . Elsie Wynn § mia be 
Paisiell ie Wines | Grimgerde Mollie Mundle who a 
‘aisiello, roms | Siegrune Juliette Autran a2 
() George Faw " — Se he rtleite .. 2 Ida Sagar Paisiel 
Van der Beeck (vocalis “4 and Una Truman | impres 
. (d) Claud Biggs pianoforte recital, also The performance ender Sir Thomas Beecham (who Soon 
vell te recital. (7) Amy Hare (concert conducted the work for the first time) was a notably fine one. dignit 
| Miss Licette was a very charming Sieglinde, and Brunohili} | oa 
§ 


interes 


hn Ire fand | (Albert Sammons an the ymposer). . ° . 

i P Yhilharmonic String Quartet (Ravel in F major, 2 old =| Never sang better than he did on this occasion, and Mr ‘Staba 
Bax in G major (first performance), Schumara in F major). | Radford was magnificent. Not even Mr. Parker could mak§ |... . 
(@) Miss Annabel McDonald (song recital) and the Belgian | al] Wotan’s harangues quite tolerable, and as for the othe Thom. 
se tie ig members of the cast there is nothing but praise to be giver# uy. 4, 
June (2) Clara Butt t, Wika - irice d'Oisly, Al The orchestra had been increased for the occasion, and wasah . , 
Sammons, Katharine Goodson, &c. hb) Mi iseiwitsch, with of acieaitas young 
Queen's Hall Orchestra under Sir mad Wood (* Empero | usual splendid. on the 

‘antaisie-Symphonique (G. Dorlay), Liszt’s Concerto — | saree ote : 
&c.). (©) London String Quartet (Beethoven in | - » “~ ° =p 2 sAWY Sir Th 
. 38 Warner's Violin and Pianoforte Sonata, ROYAL CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 0 la pa 
‘Trout’ (Quintet). (c) Strockoff (violinist) recital. | SHAFTESBURY THEATRE. by Cin 
n Elsie Horne (pianoforte), lectur | : : Cherub 
| This Company ended a prosperous season on June 15. progras 

wes Bo | revival of *‘ Don Giovanni’ was a welcome event. Mr. Edwat *8 


ham’s Opera : ompany. : concert 
leading artists of the Company Davies was Don Octavio, and that considerable asset of th late for 


(6) New Queen's Hall Orchestra Company, Miss Clara Simons, was Zerlina and Mt Benn 









t 3.30, and again at 7. Works by Weber, Wagner, : ; . 
ecthowen (the * Em eror’ Concerto, played by Mise | James Parsail the sinful but interesting Don Juan. Toth at whic 
Peppercorn), Mascagni, Balfour Gardiner, and Tchaikovsky. | very great credit of the management an opera by a Bris) p flat 
The same programme t th concerts. Sir Henry Wood | composer was produced for the first time on June ,) — 
mduct This part of a new series of Sunday concerts , <a re-intro 
“6 glace gen tha tis At ete, full Bond Roval | hatever the fate of the new work may be we must vale} ¢_ pian 
Artillery — Welsh Rhaps “~ (Edw ard German) and Overtures, every encouragement given to native effort in this sphere This we 
&c., by Coleridge-Taylor, Sullivan, Saint-Saéns (‘ Phavon’). musical activity. Our composers will never learn to wi played 
Conducted by Lieut. E. C. Stretton. Another similar concert, operas except by writing operas and having them perf ormet y 
with the same orchestra, at 6 p-m. 


The new opera is ‘entitled ‘Dante and Beatrice,’ t 
We say nothing of the doings at the music-halls, at which, ‘libretto, which is by Mr. W. J. Miller, being write 
we may mention, for the information of the future historian, round the story of their hapless loves. It is creditabl On } 
very little music that deserves notice is ever performed. to Mr. Miller that although he presents Dante mail} Scontrir 
Then there are the innumerable cinema shows. At the best as a love-sick poet, he contrives not to offend. TH posers 
of these the music is often very good, comprising orchestral music is by Mr. ve Philpot, who was 0% thythmi 
selections from the compositions of the best composers. a student at the Royal Academy of Music. It WH attentio: 
We also say nothing of the scores of concerts being given a brilliant idea to make ‘es first scene a reproduction ® M. Jean 
every week in camps and hospitals by suburban musical Mr. Holiday’s famous picture, the meeting of Dante #§ Another 
organisations. Beatrice. The story of the opera, which is laid in Floren¢® by Eugé 
is, briefly, as follows: Townsfolk assemble to welcome 0% characte 

rising of the sun on a May morning. A procession pass having | 

In a note printed on p. 255 in our June issue, Mr Alfred Dante, who witnesses it, is chided for his aloofne4 On Ju 
Kalisch wrongfully accused * Grove’ of anomission. Several Later Beatrice and her train enter, and she inW§ ‘Folk-s 
correspondents write to point out his error. Mr. Kalisch all to festivities on this her birthday. Dante and Beatny Fryer w 
writes: ‘I am afraid I must apologise to the indispensable are now alone, and a love duet follows. A faction % of Bach’ 
* Grove” for having wrongfully accused him of not mentioning then occurs in the streets (it is a bloodless affair), @% On Ju 
certain facts concerning Dussek and his widow.— Peccavi.’ Dante, with others, endeavours to stem the mob, and , at the pi 
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fghts a duel with Corso, their leader, and disarms him. 
Next we witness the reception at Beatrice’s palace. 
Dante arrives late and misses a ballet, which is a 
pity, because it is one of the most effective things 
in the opera and might have cheered him. There is now a 
strange gap in the story, and we see Beatrice dying on a 
couch. Dante appears, and Beatrice, after the fashion of 
most dying operatic heroines, sings a long and passionate duet 
with her lover. She then expires, after witnessing a 
melodramatic beatific vision. Mr. Philpot’s music is always 
melodious and pleasing. The arias and duets for the chief 
singers are cast ina popular mould, and the orchestration, 
ifat times lacking in delicacy, shows considerable experience. 
The ballet music is particularly effective. It is to the 
composer's credit that knowing his limitations he does not 
strain to be ‘modern.’ Taken altogether, he makes a 
decidedly popular appeal. The title-parts were sung 
respectively by Mr. Albert Bond and that experienced 
atist, Miss Miranda. Mr. Bond has a too weak style, but his 
voice is agreeable, and he showed a good temperament. The 
chorus and orchestra were comimendable. Mr. Arthur 
Delmotte conducted. The opera was produced by Mr. 
Charles Victor. 


London Concerts. 


QUEEN’s HALL. 
FESTIVAL ITALIAN SYMPHONIC MUSIC. 


The first of three concerts organized by Mr. Isidor de Lara 
to exhibit ancient and modern Italian symphonic music, was 
given on June 6. The London Philharmonic Society’s 
Orchestra, under Sir Thomas Beecham, assisted. An 
Overture in D, by Boccherini, very episodical in form, but 
full of music, was the first item. A tenor solo, ‘ Amarilli 
mia bella,’ by Caccini, was finely sung by Mr. Walter Hyde, 
who also gave with great effect ‘Saper bramate’ from 
Paisiello’s ‘Il Barbiere di Siviglia.” One of the most 
impressive pieces brought forward was the Sinfonia from 
the oratorio ‘ Elena al Calvario,’ by Leo. Here there was 
dignity, breadth, and beauty. Mr. Foster Richardson gave 
a stirring performance of Carissimi’s ‘ Vittoria.” Much 
interest was evinced in the performance of Pergolesi’s 
‘Stabat Mater’ for female voices, the solo-parts in which 
were splendidly sung by Miss Agnes Nicholls and Miss Edna 
Thornton, Mr. de Lara’s ‘ Prima Donna’ Choir supplying 
the chorus-parts. It is not often that this clever work of a 
young man (Pergolesi died in his twenty-sixth year) is heard 
on the concert-platform. It was very well performed under 
Sir Thomas Bzecham’s direction. The Overture ‘ Nina, 
ola pazza d’amore,’ by Paisiello, the Sinfonia ‘Gli orazii,’ 
by Cimarosa, and the Overture ‘Les Abencerages,’ by 
Cherubini, were the other numbers of the excellent 
programme. There was a fair audience. The remaining 
concerts were announced to be held on June 20 and 29, too 
late for notice in our July issue 

Benno Moiseiwitsch gave an orchestral concert on June 8 
at which he played the ‘ Emperor’ and the Liszt Concerto in 
E flat. But the special point of the programme was the 
re-introduction of M. Georges Dorlay’s Symphonic Fantasia 
for pianoforte and orchestra entitled ‘ La Lutte et 1 Espoir.’ 
This work has many admirable features, and it was beautifully 
played by the scloist. 

EOLIAN HALL. 
LONDON STRING QUARTE1. 

On May 26 a String Quartet in G minor, by Antonio 
Scontrino, who is one of the forward school of Italian com- 
posers was performed. The work has ample interest ; its 
thythmic appeal is a strong feature, and its vitality holds the 
attention. A setting by Madame Poldowski of some words by 
M. Jean-Aubry was a good example of this composer's talent. 
Another song, the words also by M. Jean-Aubry, composed 
by Eugéne Goossens, jun., entitled ‘ Afternoon,” was again a 
characteristic setting. Both composers were fortunate in 
having Miss Olga Haley as an interpreter. 

: On June 1, Brahms'’s Pianoforte (Quintet and Holbrooke’s 
Folk-Song’ (Quartet (Op 71) were items. Mr. Herbert 
Fryer was th: pianist. He played Busoni’s transcription 
of Bach’s D major Organ Prelude and Fugue. 

Oa June 8 Vaughan Williams's Quintet, with Mrs. Hobday 
at the pianoforte, was played very finely. 


Ot 





On June 15, Beethoven in F (Op. 59), Mozart’s pianoforte 
quartet in G minor (with Miss Fanny Davies at the pianoforte), 
and Joseph Speaight’s fascinating ‘Queen Mab’ and ‘ Puck’ 
dainties were the concerted numbers. 

THE PHILHARMONIC STRING QUARTET. 

On June 7 this fine body of players gave the first 
performance of a new Quartet by Arnold Bax. At present it 
must suffice to say that the work is crammed full of 
musicianly ideas. Like all Mr. Bax’s music it calls for more 
than surface acquaintance. It was very well played, as was 
Ravel's Quartet. 

THE LONDON TRIO. 

On June 11 the London Trio gave their last concert of the 
season. Tchaikovsky’s ‘grand’ Trio in A minor and 
Hurlstone’s Trio in G were the concerted numbers. Miss 
Goodwin played ‘ Papillons,’ as well as an Intermezzo of her 
own composition, and Miss Laite soared into the dizzy 
heights of the * Queen of the Night’ from the * Magic Flute.’ 


On May 209 the first of a series of six lecture-recitals on 
French folk-songs, promoted by the Classical French Theatre 
Association in aid of a fund to establish travelling scholar- 
ships in France for English students, was begun by 
Mr. Edwin Evans, with the accomplished Mlle. Collignon 
as singer, who performed most delightfully. The lecture 
was entitled ‘The Spirit of France in her beautiful 
Folk-songs.' The examples performed were very interesting. 
They raised the oft-discussed point as to how a harmonizer 
should put the old wine into new bottles. On June 5 
‘Chansons de Fetes’ were dealt with, and M. Jean-Aubry 
lectured. The singer was Miss Olga Haley, an artist now 
sure of a welcome by London audiences. On June 12 
M. Emile Cammaerts was the speaker, and the singers were 
Miss Pironnay and Mr. Coryn, of the Royal Opera, Antwerp. 
The songs came from Mons and Lirge. 

Miss Felice Lyne, who created a great impression in opera 
at the London Opera House a few years ago, gave a second 
recital on June 10. She sang numerous songs in various 
languages with much charm. __ Her speciality is delicacy and 
refinement combined with a beautiful quality of tone. 


Miss Margaret Cooper was in her best form at her second 
vocal recital given on June 4. She sang a number of songs 
in her inimitable way. Mr. Herbert Eisdell also sang. 


On June 6, Miss Van der Beeck showed that she is an 
accomplished singer in more than one style. Miss Una 
Truman was the welcome solo pianist. 


STEINWAY HALL. 

At a concert of French music given on June 4, a sad 
interest was aroused in a Quintet for wood-wind and 
pianoforte, composed by M. Alberic Magnard. This 
capable French musician was not accepted for army service, 
and retired to his country house at Baron (Oise). He 
attempted to defend his home against the German invaders, 
and for this action he was shot and his residence was burnt 
down after it had been looted. The Quintet is a graceful 
and melodious work of real merit. Franck’s Sonata in A, 
played by Mr. Lionel Tertis and Mr. Harold Samuel, was 
another welcome item. 

WIGMoRE HAL. 

On May 25 Mr. Lionel Tertis gave a recital of viola 
music. The programme fncluded John Ireland's Sonata 
in A (originally for violin and pianoforte), and pieces by 
Inglebracht, Wolstenholme, Rebikov, and Mr. Tertis’s own 
arrangement of the ‘ Londonderry Air,’ and notably York 
Bowen’s first Viola Sonata 

Private Felix Salmoad increases his reputation as a ‘cello 
soloist every time he appears. On May 28 he p!ayed with 
Mr. Murdoch Frank Bridge’s Sonata in D minor, and an 
adaptation of Franck’s Violin Sonata. 

Mr. Claude Biggs gave a successful pianoforte recital on 
June 6. 

Miss Annabel McDonald displayed attractive gifts as a 
singer at her recital on June 7. She has a beautiful voice, 
and uses it as a vehicle for her fine sense of expression. 

Mr. Lloyd Powell showed a speciality in the interpretation 
of Bach at his pianoforte recital on June 6 He also played 
Franck’s Prelude, Aria, and Finale, and some Preludes by 
John Ireland. 
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Musical Wotes from Abroad. 


ROME. 


ITALIAN APPRECIATIONS OF DEBUSSY. 


As a sequel to the able and interesting articles recently 


published in the J/usical Time 


on the occasion of the death 


of Claude Debussy, my readers may not be displeased to 
learn what the living masters of Italy have written regarding 


their French contemporary. 
initiation to a well-known critic, Signor Tucagliati, 


These appreciations owe thei 


and 


appeared in a special memorial number of his musical review. 


I select a few of the more notable. Puccini writes: 


Debussy had the soul of an artist 


capable of the 


rarest and most subtle perceptivities, and to express 
these he employed a harmonic scheme that at first 
seemed to reveal new and spacious and prescient ideas 


for the musical art. 


on Debussyism as a system to follow or not to follow, 


When nowadays I hear discussions 


I 


feel that I would like to tell young musicians of what I 
personally know concerning the perplexities that assailed 


this great artist in his last years. 


Those harmonic pro 


cesses which were so dazzling in the moment of their 
revelation, and which seemed to have in reserve immense 
and ever-new treasures of beauty, after the first bewitching 
surprise always surprised less and less, till at last they 


surprised no more : 


and not this only, but also to their 


reator the field appeared closed, and I repeat I know 


how restlessly he sought and desired a way of exit. 


As 


a fervid admirer of Debussy, I anxiously waited to see 
how he himself would assail Debussyism ; and now his 
death has rendered impossible that we shall ever know 
what would have been the outcome that indeed might 


have been precious. 


Luigi Mancinelli writes 


Debussy was an innovator: his researches in the field 
of harmony have opened a way as yet untrodden, but 
dangerous to follow, as the many erring imitators of the 


master demonstrate. 


His personal proceedings may be 


assimilated, bat not copied ; and should be considered 


in their essence rather than in their application. 


I recall 


with great satisfaction the first performances in Rome 


of the ‘ Nuages’ 
Augusteo. A part of the public at first 


and ‘Fetes,’ directed by me at the 
remained 


perplexed, but the exquisite grace of the compositions 


won the day, and they were appreciatively encored. 


the first representation of ‘ Pélleas et Mélisande’ 


If 


at the 


Costanzi was the occasion of a violent protest on the 
part of the public, this, it must be confessed, was due 
rather to deficiencies of the production than to the intrinsic 


character of the music. 


Singularly interesting is the letter of Alexander Vessella, 
foremost amongst Italian bandmasters (see my notes in the 


Musical Times, May, 1917) : 


Debussy was a great musician, and one of the out- 


standing musical personalities of recent years. 


Others 


will say how and why : of me perhaps it will be demanded 
what connectionthere is between the music of Debussy and 
the bind, a medium which is so powerfully educative. 


Debussy’s music for the band should not exist. 


His art 


subsists in the dancing, free liberty of harmonic impres- 
sion, and be it entrusted to the orchestra, to the pianoforte, 


or to the quartet, 


evolves all its «esthetic values in the 


specific nature of the timbres and phonetic characters of 


the individual instruments. 


Never being music of an 


architectonic character, it is not lawful to transcribe 
it or reduce it in any way without confuting it and 


criminally adulterating it. 


I make exception only for a 


few of the first of his compositions, wherein his indi- 


viduality is not as yet fully revealed. 


I venture to 


express the hope that nobody will forget this, for the 
honour, for the taste, and for the culture of the Italian 


band 
even of performing Palestrina with the band ! 


Still, it is true there are those who are capable 





From Naples, Saverio Procida writes : 

The centre of radiation in the art of Debussy is at 
once .sthetic and esoteric, and this because he himself 
was attracted within the circle of the fantasticism of 
Edward Poe and of the ultra-refined sensibility of 
Charles Baudelaire. The fascination of rarity, of the 
bizarre, of useless beauty and unreal setting, of specious 
colouring, artificial landscape, and unexpected surprise, 
all were made to focus a fabulous light which streamed 
upon a world entirely imaginary. The fantasy of he 
who submerged ‘ L’Isle Joyeuse’ in a sea of chimeric 
splendours, pleased itself by the invention of literary, 
artistic, and architectonic jewels in music. Debussy 
avoided hum nity and immersed himself in the super. 
natural. . . . He was an iconoclast of tradition, and in 
his zeal to override conventional forms found himself 
outside of nature, in a ruin of the physical world which 
he transformed into a mechanical world. He lost touch 
with reality, and found himself in accord only with the 
images of the musical imagination. But the reality, 
turned out of the doors of fantasy, re-entered by the 
windows of sensation, and Debussy, however lost in the 
artificial paradise of Poe, or the spectral devilry of 
d’Aurevilly, reacquired natural sensibility by means of 
the descriptive element, where also he followed always 
the more exceptional sensations. But after all, sensation 
chained him to life, and reconducted him to nature. 
and he prepared himself to transmit to music—that for 
thirty years had blazed with artificial fire—the most 
potent flame of the amorous passion of Tristan. Maybe 
Destiny could not permit that the miniaturist of the 
lament of Mélisande shou!d become the tragic sculptor 
of Isotta. 


A valuable study comes from the pen of Ettore Moschino 


Debussy was in very trath an innovator of a perfect 
spiritual sincerity. His long meditation of art is not an 
artifice : the fruits of his fatigues are born in a marvellous 
silence, without any of the tricks of the charlatan. The 
anguish and at the same time the secret joy of Debussy 
has been the search of ‘ expression,’ that is, of Form. 
He knew that in every phase of life, Form is the under- 
lying principle. To find the expression of a sadness 
means rendering dear to one this same sadness : to find 
the expression of a joy means to augment its potency. 
. . . The ‘musical form’ of Debussy did not remain 
merely external, but corresponded perfectly to the 
quality of the soul, to the virtue of the intellect, to the 
species of those visions. It was the transparent um 
designed to contain the one particular essence. Besides 
this, a novelty, a diversion in the art of sound had 
become necessary. With Wagner the orchestra had 
reached the extreme limits of magnilcquence and colour, 
and had become a titanic organism. Now, it must be 
remembered that genius is of itself both reassumpltive 
and destructive. 
his hands great blocks of marble, formed them into 


such terribie images as sculpture can never hope to | 


surpass, s> Wagner drew from the instruments their 
extreme thunder, and explored their utmost expression. 
The art of that other Richard, Strauss, non-completing 
but exasperating and deforming the forms of his 
antecessor (as did the barocco style with the sculpture 
of the extreme Renaissance)—Strauss’s art, I say, ha 
rendered symphonic and operatic music no longer 4 
spiritual pleasure, no longer a divine immaterial entity, 
but a fever, a delirium, a malady to which it was 
impossible to subject oneself. And then came Debussy, 
the dreamy destroyer, the patient mystic, the fine and 
profound soul that dismembered the barbaric orchestra 
and disjointed it—enwrapped it in sordines, reduced it 
to pulsations, to the beat of wings, to the murmur o 
water and of leaves; penetrated it with rays, darkened 
it with tiny fugitive shadows, filled it with unvoiced 
sighs and unwept tears, harmonized it with unforeseen 
accords, and in this new atmosphere caused his humaa 
phantasms to pass by, those dream-creatures of his that 
could not express themselves in song as did their anciest 
lyric sisters, but could only murmur, and, so to sj; 
harmoniously recount their sorrows and their joys, theif 


Just as Michelangelo, having under | 


: 
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sweet and grave mysteries. And so we heard a new 

language, and our spirits were filled with a sweet 

wonder. And this noble and pure originality of art— 
is it not enough for glory ? 

Practically all the numerous appreciations published 
contain the same conclusion as that voiced by Signor 
Amilcare Zanella, who writes : 

It is necessary to confess that Debussy has himself 
exhausted all his harmonic and melodic formule. To 
imitate him would be to renounce every note of per- 


sonality, which for an artist means spontaneously 
to condemn oneself to oblivion. 
SCULPTOR-MUSICIAN. 


It is not often given to art-lovers to see an artist of assured 
fame in some particular branch of art, deliberately take up 
the tools of another branch and express himself adequately 
by their means. This is rare, not because the artist is unable 
to appreciate beautiful forms presented by another medium 
than his own, but because generally he lacks the technical 
skill proper to that medium. That Pietro Canonica, a 
sculptor of recognised merit, who has already passed the 
meridian of life, has been able to present us with an opera, 
is due to the fact that he was always a musician, and had he 
been free to follow his own bent in his earlier years would 
have dedicated himself rather to music than to sculpture. 
As it was he was destined to reveal in marble the harmonious 
forms and consistent rhythms that were the expressions of 
his ideals, and with his ‘ Abyss’ and ‘* Mater Dolorosa’ 
he has gained fame as a sculptor and paid a tribute to 
harmony at the same time. It is many years now since he 
has re-applied himself to the study of music in his leisure 
hours, and the result is his opera, ‘ La sposa «di Corinto,’ 
presented to a crowded audience, which was honoured by 
the presence of the Prince of Wales, on the evening of 
May 27, at the Argentina Theatre in Rome. The occasion 
was a serata for the benefit of the Italian Red Cross Society, 
and this was in some respects unfortunate, because the 
excessive advertisement which had been made caused the 
general public to expect something in the nature of a great 
masterpiece, which was of course to expect too much. The 
author has had no intention of writing a masterpiece, nor of 
creating a new musical expression, but as a sincere lover of 
music and a capable craftsman has desired simply to produce 
a serious musical work worthy of its author, and in this 
Signor Canonica has admirably succeeded. The libretto is 
from Goethe’s legend, and the opera is in three Acts. The 
composer has known how to adapt Greek motives, and in 
the first Act particularly has made happy use of them. The 
second Act does not promise well, not only for its lack of 
scenic effect but for the pomposity of the orchestra. 
Towards the end however it redeems itself by a very effective 
and pleasing lyric, ‘ E tu, Ciprigna,’ which impresses one as 
really inspired, and is of a form undeniably Italian. This 
promise of improvement is fortunately sustained in the last 
Act, certainly the best of the three, and the composer has 
shown himself capable of entering perfectly into the 
conception of the words, and of faithfully expressing that 
conception in music. Signor Canonica has undeniably 
Scored a success ; and, whilst he does not intend to abandon 
the plastic art, it is to be hoped that this success will be an 
encouragement to him to cultivate his musical work. The 
Presence of the Prince of Wales was appreciated by all ; 
and after the second Act the National Anthem was played 
amidst the general enthusiasm of the vast and highly- 
aristocratic audience. 


VERDI AND THE WAR, 

The Rivista Teatrale Melodrammatica has exhumed a 
letter of Verdi to his wife, written in 1870, interesting for 
the judgment it contains of the Germanic nations. Verdi 


_If France falls, then will fall all our liberty and 
civilization. Let our politicians and our literary men 
pretend to exalt the knowledge, the science, and even 
(God forgive them) the art of these victors, but if they 
looked more intimately they would see that they have 





always in their veins the ancient Gothic blood, that they 

are of an unlimited pride-—hard, intolerant, despisers of 

all that is not German—and of a rapacity without limit. 

Men of brains, but without heart: a race strong, but 

not civilized. 
After lamenting the threatened ruin of Paris, the master 
concludes with a prophecy of the great European War, 
which he foresees as inevitable. 

THE PAPAL SCHOOL OF MUSIC IN ROME, 

Apropos the recent audience given by the Pope to this 
School, a few words regarding the same institution may not 
be out of place for those interested in sacred music. When, 
after the occupation of Rome in 1870, the greater number of 
existing institutions were either abolished or laicised, the 
ancient Academy of Sta. Cecilia shared the common fate, 
and underwent a change of management, so to say, and a 
distinct change of character. To supply its place in the 
ecclesiastical world was formed the Italian Association of 
Sta. Cecilia, which has developed rapidly in recent years, 
after the celebrated motu proprio of Pius X. on sacred music, 
following on which the A.I.S.C. founded the Papal School 
of Music, which after more humble beginnings has under the 
present Pope attained a really laudable position amongst the 
Roman musical institutions. The activities of the School 
are developed by means of private courses and individual 
instruction, and public classes of plain-chant, liturgy, and 
polyphonic music. The school confers degrees in plainsong, 
organ, and composition, and includes on its staff of professors 
the most eminent amongst the Roman maestri di cappella. 
The headquarters of the School are really worthy of the end 
to which they are destined, and include a large hall for 
the various public classes, a well-stocked reading-room, 
reception rooms, and various class-rooms. There are two 
organs in situ ; and a generous American donor is responsible 
for the gift of a concert instrument for the public hall, which 
will be inaugurated as soon as the war shall permit. Though 
naturally under ecclesiastical direction, the School is not 
limited to ecclesiastics, either in its students or professors. 
On the occasion of the audience with the Pope on May 16, 
the public class of polyphony executed Palestrina’s Motet 
for four voices, ‘ Dextera Domini exaltavit me.’ 


LEONARD PEYTON. 


PARIS. 
[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT. } 


It will be easy to understand that the present phases of 
the War are not favourable towards an infusion of fresh life 
into the musical world of Paris ; it is therefore permissible to 
return to-day to certain questions of which the interest 
subsists in spite of the War. In the first place, the 
experiments made by a new Society of Symphony Concerts 
during the last two months merit a certain amount of 
attention. 

CONCERTS PASDELOUP. 

Last Winter a group of peopie—composed of a financier, a 
musical critic, and several musicians—conceived the idea of 
organizing a new Concert Society. Such a determination in 
time of war may cause some astonishment, but as a matter 
of fact it was not only perfectly legitimate, but fortunate as 
well. There is no question that, without wishing to belittle 
the efforts of the Concerts Colonne-Lamoureux, since the 
beginning of the War they have not been sufficient to 
adequately represent French musical life. The fusion of 
the two Paris Sunday Concert Societies in a temporary 
association has, unfortunately, not changed their character, 
and timidity and routine have continued to guide their 
enterprise as before the war. There have of course been 
inscribed on their programmes a larger number of French 
works, for the reason that their Wagnerian repertory was 
debarred, against which fact a certain number of the public 
protested ; but for the most part French works of a not very 
stirring nature have been given, and nothing in the general 
tone of the programmes has indicated that there was the 
least desire to make any important effort in favour of new 
works. Certain incursions into the domain of modern 
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foreign music sometimes have given a little freshness to the 
programmes ; but, prudently, under the pretext that it paid 
better (which remains to be proved), the Symphonies of 
Beethoven were resorted to ; in short, the same old repertory, 
that meant neither risk nor trouble. And yet the season 
just previous to the War, in which Pierre Monteux with his 
Symphony Concerts at the Casino de Paris broke fresh 
ground, was an experiment that might have opened the eyes 
of those associations that are directed by M. Chevillard and 
M. Pierné. Large audiences attended these concerts, at 
which the seats cost little and of which the programmes 
blended classical works with the most audacious modern 
music in a really happy manner. What one expected to 
happen did happen : a considerable number of people began 
to tire of going on Sunday to hear perpetually the same 
works ; rightly or wrongly, a little fresh blood was demanded. 

The new Concert Society took the name of the Concerts 
Pasdeloup in memory of the conductor of an orchestra which 
fifty years ago gave Parisians the first orchestral concerts at 
which could be heard the attempts of young composers. The 
choice of this name was happy, and also bore witness to the 
fact that the new Society intended to adopt a tradition. The 
concerts were to be given in the Cirque d’Hiver, where had 
been given the Concerts Pasdeloup. 

The first season could, of course, be nothing but pure 
experiment, but in spite of the uncertainty that all new 
enterprises entail, and in spite of the War, the bombard- 
ments, and the consequences of the German offensive, it was 
a complete success. 

Eight concerts have been given, conducted in turn by 
Henri Rabaud, Paul Vidal, Guy Ropartz, and Rhené 
Baton. These concerts took place on Thursday afternoons, 
and although the seats were not cheaper than those of the 
Concerts Colonne-Cnevillard, the public flocked to them and 
about two thousand persons were present each time. 

Amongst other works were given the Mass in D of 
Beethoven and his Symphony in C minor, the Symphony 
and ‘ Redemption ’ (in entirety) of César Franck, Symphony 
No. 2 of Méhul (on the occasion of the composer’s 
centenary), the second and third Symphonies of Saint-Saéns, 
*L’Arlesienne’ of Bizet, ‘Espafia’ of Chabrier, the 
* Symphonie sur un Théme Montagnard’ of Vincent d'Indy, 
the ‘Psaume’ of Guy Ropartz, a considerable part of 
*Namouna’ and the Overture of ‘ Le Roi d’Ys’ of Lalo, 
the ‘Hymne a la France Eternelle’ of Henri Rabaud, the 
Prelude of ‘ L’Aprés-mdi d'un Faune’ (given twice) of 
Debus-y, ‘Ma Mere l’'Oye’ and * Sheherazade’ of Ravel, 
‘Le Festin de l’'Araignée’ of Roussel, the second Act of 
* Le Roi Artus’ of Ernest Chausson, Xc. 

These works were almost all executed admirably, thanks 
to the fact that each concert was preceded by five rehearsals, 
and thit there was to be found at them that enthusiasm and 
fire which had burned so brilliantly formerly at the Concerts 
Monreux, and which are often so vacillating in our venerable 
concert societies. 

From that time Rhené Baton assumed the artistic control 
of the Concerts Pasdeloup, and during the season which has 
just finished he has conducted two of the concerts and has 
once more given proof of those qualities which have placed 
him in the front rank of French orchestral conductors. It 
would have been impossible to have made a better choice 
Oa several occasions Rhené Baton has been able to give 
expression to his taste for modern works and of his strong 
musical feeling, and he has been one of the warmest partisans 
of French symphonic music. In 1910 he conducted at 
Munich the first Fesival of French music ever given in 
Germany ; he has conducted concerts in Edinburgh in 1914, 
and also in London, where he was conductor of the Russian 
season at Drury Lane. He conducted the Russian Ballets 
in South America and in Germany and Austria in 1913-14. 
He had previously been conductor of the Concert 
Associations of Angers and Bordeaux, and shortly before 
the War he had been nominated conductor of the orchestra 
connected with the Conc-rts Lamoureux. Since 1914 he 
has conducted every Summer the music at the Kursaal 
at Scheveningen, and since 1915 has each year been asked to 
conduct the orchestra at the Augusteo in Rome. 

Rhené Baton is a conductor who is not yet forty, and who 
is full of enthusiasm for the works that he puts on his 
programme ; in his hands French music is safe. 








But although the prugrammes of the Concerts Pasdeloup 
have included, and intend to include in the future, a great 
proportion of modern French music, the organizers of these 
concerts intend to devote several concerts of the comi 
season to the modern foreign schools. Among the plans for 
the coming season the readers of the Mzszcal Times will 
probably learn with satisfaction that a Festival of modem 
English music is one of the first objects that the concerts 
have in view, and M. Rhené Baton has asked M. G. Jean. 
Aubry to obtain for him those works amongst which he can 
make hischoice. Other concerts will be devoted to modern 
Italian music and to modern Spanish music. 

The Concerts Pasdeloup have no intention of limiting 
themselves to Paris; they are contemplating the possibility 
of concert tours in the largest French provincial towns, and, 
later on, abroad. 

This new concert association possesses everything likely to 
make its efforts successful—money, artistic conviction, an 
admirable director, and wise advisers, and its activities must 
be considered as excelient for the development of French 
music. 


UNITED STATES. 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the well-known pianist, has been 
appointed conductor of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, 
with the largest salary ever paid to a conductor in America. 
He is to receive £6,000 a year, which is £400 more than 
used to be paid at Boston to Dr. Muck, who held the record 
up till now. Mr. Gabrilowitsch was thought to be likely to 
succeed Dr. Muck. Incidentally he made a profession of 
political faith. He is above all, he says, pro-American and 
anti-German. In 1914 he was pro- Russian and anti-Czar; in 
1918 he is anti-Bolshevik and pro-Russian. 


Music in the Provinces. 


(BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 


BIRMINGHAM. 


Of special local interest is the annual Town Hall concert 
given by the students attending the Midland Institute School 
of Music, comprising the orchestral classes. On June 15 the 
eighteenth annual concert took place, conducted by the 
principal, Mr. Granville Bantock, for which a programme of 
considerable attractive merit was submitted, although one 
missed the inclusion of the choral work which some years ago 
always proved a prominent feature at these annual functions. 
The purely orchestral numbers were Mozart’s Overture 
* Idomeneo,’ and Hamish MacCunn’s Orchestral Ballad ‘ The 
Ship o’ the Fiend.’ The subject-matter of the Orchestral 
Ballad is based upon an old Scottish ballad dealing with the 
supernatural. its scoring is picturesque, and the music 
reveals dramatic power as well as lyrical charm. It was 
excellently performed, and created a deep impression. 
Bach was represented by a Cantata for soprano voice and 
orchestra, the scoring being for flutes, strings, and cembalo, 
and the text, which is in Italian, bears the title * N on sa che 
sia dolore.’ The whole composition is pure Bach. Miss 
Margaret Harrison, a brilliant soprano, sang the solo. A 
new composition by William Fenney—Prelude, Aria, and 
Tarantella for strings, Op. 27, conducted by himself—revealed 
considerable originality of inventive treatment and 
picturesque tone-colour. 

A new organization, the Civic Recreation League, and Mr. 
Ellary Warden, are giving a series of concerts during the 
summer at Cannon Hill Park, where a new pavilion has 
been erected for that purpose. The first concert took place 
on May 29. Mr. Appleby Matthews’s choir officiated on 
June 5, giving an excellent selection of part-songs admirably 
interpreted. Mr. Arthur Jordan, Mr. Harold Howes, and 
Miss Aird-Briscoe contributing vocal items. 

Mr. Appleby Matthews arranged a concert at the Midland 
Institute on May 25, which was entirely devoted t 
compositions by Eugene Goossens, jun., the compose 
himself presiding at the pianoforte. The programme open 
with the String Quartet in C, Op. 14, in which Mr 
Goossens took the second violin part, having for bs 
coadjutors Messrs. Arthur Beckwith, Raymond Jeremy, am 
Johan C. Hock, the same performers also officiating in bi 
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‘Two Sketches’ for string quartet, ‘By the Tarn’ and| Dr. Gray has given weekly organ recitals in Trinity College 


Pasdeloup “ ’ aay . ; + 
e, a great ‘Jack © Lantern. The five ‘Impressions of a Holiday,’ | Chapel. On Sunday, June 9, the choir sang Motets by 
rs of these }0p 7, for violin, ‘cello, and pianoforte, in the form ot musical | Eccard, Vittoria, Denis Browne, and Alan Gray. Dr. 
ne coming }pitures, were given by special desire. A novelty played by | Rootham gave an organ recital in St. John’s College Chapel 
» plans for Mt. Goossens on the pianoforte consisted of seven short | on May 26, and Cadet P. Heming, A-R.A.M., sang a song 
Times will [evaracter-sketches culled from the ‘ Kaleidoscope’ selection, | by j. E. Barkworth, with violin obbligato. 
of modem 0p 18, and four ‘ Conceits,’ Op. 20, a distinctive title being 
e concerts ded to each of these small imaginative impressions. 
. G. Jem Some of his songs, in which the pianoforte isthe chief factor, 
ich he can Pree excellently sung by Mr. Maurice D'’Oisly. ; DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
to modern — The only vocal and instrumental concert in connection with 

te Edgbaston Botanical Gardens Summer fixtures was given DEVON. 


athe Floral Hall on June 15, when Mr. Oscar Pollack had 
possibility unnged an attractive and popular programme of music. In Fort Stamford Theatre, Ply mouth, on May 13, vocal 
ywns, and, § The list of artists included Madame Elizabeth Thompson, and instrumental chamber music by Liszt, Saint-Saéns, 
’ Miss Bergitte Blakstad, Mr. Acthur Jordan, and Mr. Sydaey | Popper, Handel, Chopin, Van Goens, Stephenson, Elgar, 
g likely to Granville, vocalists. Part-songs were sung by Mr. W. E. Goring Thomas, Sauer, Cecil Baumer, and Leo Stern was 
iction, ag } Xobinson’s Ladies’ Choir, and violin and pianoforte solos | given by Mr. Cecil Baumer (pianoforte), Band-Sergt. 
‘ities mast | We contributed by Mr. Paul Beard and Mr. Arthur Cooke. | ©. G. Pike (’cello), and Madame Amy Dewhurst (vocalist). 
of French § The accompanists were Mr. Richard Wassell, Mr. Clifford | The occasion was in furtherance of a scheme for interesting 
Wilson, and Mr. Will Clifts. the troops in high-class music. The camp orchestra also 

played selections, conducted by Mr. Montagu Belcher. 
: ” The Royal Naval Accountants’ Glee Party, under the 
BOURNEMOUTH. direction of Mr. R. R. Kimbell, gave a well-patronised 


f limiting 


hehe Of the musical events that have taken place since the — on May 23. singing 9 part-cong, | Ketthet Bavetien, 
 Aneien rance of our last report, the most important has been — —" a + — = 
sa sre than | % Municipal Orchestra's anniversary celebration. An| sani — ee ong oe. en, Scene, Be ae 
chon seoat | ssount of this function will be found on page 320. Forsyth. The quartet of the party has arrived at a high 
e likely to | The Summer series of Symphony Concerts continues to ong oe and on this Saaer ory... Gamage. 
w rm. of iford much enjoyment, programmes and performances being | ~ ir. Kim ell’s pianoforte solos (Chopin) presage enjoyed. 
ss ys ° ° ' yas 
erican and | Wlupt» expectations. Among the works that have received \ An operetta, t The Enchanted Glen. . pesformes. on 
~ a». i» pawelcome re-hearing are Tchaikovsky's ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ | fay 30 by members of St. Joha’s Church, Plymouth, and on 
i-Czar ; in ‘ : June 6 members of the engineer managers’ department, 


Overtare, Svendsen’s Symphony in D, Beethoven's first HM 
Symphony, and Mozart’s ‘Magic Flute’ Overture. Mr. eer ic (led by Mr. T. S i. imal a 
— = } Dan Godfrey secured capital performances of these works, orchestral music (led by Mr. T. Sweett), for hospital unds, 
despite the somewhat limited time that is devoted to Mr. E. J. Dean being the organizer. , 
. bearsals at this season of the year. On May 29 an], During the last week in May, the band of H. M. Grenadier 
| exeedingly interesting reading of the first movement from Guards played at Plymouth, Exeter, and Torquay, con- 
| Tehaikovsky’s Pianoforte Concerto in B flat minor was given ducted by Captain A. Williams, Mus. Doc , prior to setting 
by Miss Chilton-Griffith. We should have liked to hear the forth = another toar in France. Svendsen S suite ‘Carnival 
oerformer undertake the complete Concerto, as her playing | @ Paris.’ German's Suite ‘ The tempter, and the condactor’s 
Il concert [ wasexceptionally good in the only section vouchsafed to us. | Overture * Sancho Panza,’ were novelties, and — 
ute School § At the same concert M. D. Levering, who is one of the Mendelssohn, Tchaikovsky, and Bizet was played with 
une 15 the § violinists in the Orchestra and also a very acceptable singer, good tone and > ser seme — — 
d by the Bwas heard in the charming air, * Vision iugitive,’ from _In Torquay Municipal Pavilion, = May ™ * 1e Royal 
ramme of § Massenet’s ‘ Herodiade’; his artistic singing gave great Naval Accountants Glee Party gave two concerts, when 
ough one B pleasure to the audience. On June 5 Miss Murray Lambert | ‘2! Singing fully vindicated their reputation. In pays to 
years ago B presented Mozart's Violin Concerto in A very effectively, her the a a - 7 mouth they orn Gallien P. oo 
functions. § playing being n steworthy for its qualities of gracefulness and Coleridge- Tay lor, Granville Bantoc ; an , we 
Overture Bteatness. Miss Ida Cvoper sang the wearisome ‘ Letter Wood, Dudley Buck, and a A oa er 
Mad ‘The song’ from Tchaikovsky's ‘ Eugene Oniegin’ in a sufficiently | “P8°8°™MER* OY the band of the Royal Marines (Plymouth 
Irchestral Fapable manner. At the following week's concert another Division) commenced on June 9, with a sacred concert, with 
r with the B vocalist, Miss Elfrida Lyne, essayed an aria of a totally Mr. Walter Belgrove oe alist. Mr. S P.G. > a 
he music Bdiferent stamp—the delightful ‘Voi che sapete’ from conducted, selecting interesting programmes for both 
It was § Mozart's ‘ Figaro.’ Her singing of this ever-welcome number orchestal and military combinations. The band also Played 
npression. | ¥as wholly appropriate to its spirit of youthful and ingenuous | ** Newton Abbot and at Exeter during the same week. 
voice and Bgallantry. Muss Muriel Poliska’s pianoforte solos were a little Miss Cutcliffle successfully arranged a ballad concert er 
cembalo, disappointing after the promise of unusual talent that her May 29, at Combe Martin, by which the sailors and soldiers 
mm sa che § playing revealed when she made her first platform appearance fund benefited by £20; Miss Bradbury Turner trained and 
conducted performers of a rausical play at Seaton on May 30, 


Dickyard, gave a successful concert, including 


ch. Miss 2 few ye: ; C ; 
a ‘4 er ——— an orchestra being led by Miss Barkworth. Dr. D. J. Wood, 
Aria, and . Imnar at an organ recital in Exeter Cathedral on June 7, produced 
ae CAMBRIDGS. Dr. Stanford's new tone-picture ‘ Verdun,’ which made an 


The University Musical Society concluded a successful | impression as topical music but which did not display much 
academic year on June 7 with a choral and orchestral concert | imagination. A young South African ’cellist, Miss Eileen 
, and Mr. psiven in the Guildhall. The programme consisted of | Woodhead, played Galliard’s Sonata in E minor. 
uring the Mozart’s Symphony in G minor, two songs by Dr. Rootham 
vilion has (arranged for orchestra : (a) * St. Andrew’s,’ (4) ‘A Vignette,’ CORNWALL. 
ook place sung by Miss Gladys Moger), ‘ Siegfried Idyll,’ and Parry's 

Lotos Exters,’ with the solo parts taken by Miss Moger. 


ent and 


Newquay Choral and Orchestral Society (Mr. Crosby 


ciated on - > , = a : fe G8 
admirably The continued success of the Society shows that music is very | Smith) performed ‘Tom Jones’ on May 29, with Miss Vivian 
wes, a0 much alive in Cambridge, and that musical people in the} Worth, Miss Dora Williams, Miss C. Solomon, Mr. J. 


University and town appreciate the encouragement given to] Batten, and Mr. H. Chegwedden as principals. A presen- 
» Midland §°! and amateur effort. tation was made on May 28 at Penzance to Mr. Richard 
; _ The Musical Club has given six concerts this term. It} White, who for fifty years has been organist and choir- 
Gnished with aa open concert in King’s College Hall, when | master at Chapel Street Wesleyan Church. Miss Ethe 
Miss Rhoda Backhouse and Mr. G. O'Connor Morris gave a| Tonking arranged a musical programme of unusual merit, 
sich Mt. “ola and pianoforte recital of three modern English Sonatas : | consisting of instrumental and vocal concerted music. 

js PPOMata No. 2 in A minor (John Ireland), Sonata in F, in one A new organ was opened in Padstow United Methodist 


voted to 








y for bis ; - ; . 
remy, and movement (first performance) (Arthue Bliss), and Sonata | Church on June 1, by a recital given by Dr. Harold Lake 
ing in his’ © (James Friskin). and Mrs. W. B. Capell. 
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EDINBURGH. 

On May 20 an excellent programme was submitted by 
Mr. Alfred Hollins and Mr. T. H. Collinson in the Usher 
Hall. Features of the concert were a Concerto by Schumann 
and a Polonaise by Weber-Liszt. The pianoforte part was 
played by Mr. Hollins, and the orchestral accompaniment 
was transcribed by Mr. Collinson for the organ. Such a 
performance opened up the possibility of introducing 
audiences to works which have been avoided where an 
orchestra was unobtainable. Miss Denne Parker as vocalist 
enhanced her reputation with her singing of Mozart’s ‘ Non 
pitt di fiori’ and other items, Miss Agnes Copeland gave 
several violin solos, and Miss Joan Singleton supplied 
artistic accompaniments. 

An unusually interesting organ recital was given on May 
28 on the Usher Hall organ by Mr. Paul Della Torre. Five 
Sonatas by the performer were submitted to the Society of 
Organists and their friends. All of these are unpublished, 
and only represent, we understand, one half of the Sonatas 
written for the organ by Mr. Della Torre. The numbers 
performed were all melodically interesting, and might be 
described as being distinctly Italian in style. It is impossible 
here to comment on any in detail. On June 10 Madame de 
Vos and Miss Ruth Waddel gave a pianoforte and ’cello 
recital. The programme deserves quoting in its entirety : 
Prelude, Choral and Fugue, César Franck; ‘Chant du 
Ménestrel,’ Glazounov ; ‘ Pavane pour une Infante défunte,’ 
Ravel ; Sonata for ‘cello and pianoforte, in G minor, Guy 
Ropartz. — 


LIVERPOOL. 


At the annual meeting of the Philharmonic Society on 
May 23, the chairman, Mr. E. A. Behrend, had a 
satisfactory report to submit to the proprietors. The 
eight concerts given during the past season had fully justified 
the expectations of the committee, for the receipts of the 
year had been larger than usual, and if it had not been for 
the extraordinary falling-off in the lettings of the hall, during 
the abnormal times the country is passing through, the 
Society would have had a handsome surplus instead of a 
small deficit. The chief feature of the season azain was 
that they had been able to rely almost entirely on British 
artists and conductors, a state of things which he hoped 
would long continue. They had had a certain amount of 
difficulty with their orchestra, for while they could supply 
most of their strings from Liverpool, they were dependent 
on Manchester for the brass and wood-wind. This wasa 
state of things which he (Mr. Behrend) hoped would be 
iltered after the War by the founding in Liverpool of an 
orchestral school for the training of such instrumentalists as 
were badly wanted there. A vote of thanks was passed to 
the executive officials: Mr. Alfred Benton (chorus-master), 
Mr. Branscombe (organist), Mr. Walter Bridson (accom- 
panist), and Mr. W. J. Riley, the invaluable secretary. 
The expenditure during the season on the orchestra, 
principals, and conductors was £2,010, and the entertain- 
ment duty received and paid over was £442. In subscriptions 
and admissions £3,614 was received, including £660 for 
gallery seats as against £384 in the year previous. Eight 
concerts are to be given during the ensuing season, six on 
Saturday afternoons and two on Tuesday evenings, the 
afternoon concerts having proved a highly popular innovaticn. 

The largely-attended meeting of proprietors subsequently 
proceeded to discuss matters of domestic policy, a burning 
question being the extent of the existing financial obligations 
attaching to proprietors, and especially the representatives of 
leceased proprietors, in respect to the ownership of seats. 
The committee has given much consideration to the matter, 
and is advised that the proprietors and members of a Society 
which had been formed to promote the study and practice of 
music must carry on its affairs according to the original deed, 
which enacts that the subscriptions on seats held must be 
paid whether the seats are used or not. As a compromise 
it was suggested that a surrender of seats should be accepted 
upon the payment of from three to six years’ subscriptions. 
But this proposal was evidently not acceptable, for by a 
great majority a resolution was carried to the effect that the 
constitution of the Society be altered so as to allow pro- 
prietors to have the option of surrendering their seats after 
having given due notice. The chairman however very 
clearly and temperately pointed out that the resolution in 





ee 
itself could only be regarded as a_ strongly-worded «| 
pression of opinion, and the matter remains in this staged 
present. How far it may be possible to reconcile oy 
flicting opinions without endangering the future usefulng 
of the Society or impairing its ancient prestige, remains 
be seen. 

Mr. Kelly, the lessee of the Shakespeare Theatre, by 
announced his determination to make Liverpool the oper 
centre of Great Britain, and in support of this prajsew 
resolve, the outcome of the recently highly successful ops 
season, the Allington-Charsley Opera Company occupied iy 
theatre for the fortnight commencing June 17 with a powerly 
company, the conductors being Mr. Harrison Frewin ay 
Mr. Oreste Sanfilippo. The centenary of Gounod’s | 
was celebrated by a performance of ‘ Faust’ on the o 
evening, and it was interesting to note that Balfe’s ‘ Rosed 
Castile’ figures in the list of old friends whose popolani 
will never know diminution. It would be difficult ; 
prophesy as to when ‘ Boris’ or ‘Ivan’ will in like ma 
be clamped to our hearts with bands of steel. Indeed they 
two especial operas, as well as others we want to hear, hr 
yet to receive their first performances in this great centr 
In the meantime we are waiting to see whether Mr. Ke 
will prove to be the operatic fairy godfather whose advgy 
has been so long delayed. 

Madame Alvarez, whose vocal qualities are especially wa 
appreciated in this city, where she at one time resided, gy 
a successful song-recital in the Philharmonic Hall on Mayx 
when she established a new record as an interpretative aris 
in a range of songs whose undercurrent of sadness as a matty 
of choice could have been relieved with advantage. Hg 
rich, ringing, vibrant mezzo-soprano voice has matured im 
a great organ, which is worthy of being counted among tty 
world’s best voices. In her, temperament and technique a 
finely blended, and if she had sung one song only, the recit: 
tive and air from Purcell’s ‘ Dido and Aineas,’ it would har 
been sufficient to stamp her as a great artist. The loop 
nobility of the music, its s:rength and inspiration, found: 
her an ideal interpreter, and the famous air on a grou 
‘When I am laid in earth,’ and the equally remarkably 
dramatic recitative ‘ Thy hand, Belinda,’ made a deep a 
unforgettable impression. We really know too little 
Purcell’s music. Another excellent medium for the singe 
art was found in the ‘ Air de Lia’ from Debussy’s * L’Eniay 
Prodigue,’ and other examples—of Faure, Hahn, and Hut 
exhibited alternating passion and pathos, the latter quali 
being especially necessary in Coningsby Clarke’s ‘ The Bla 
Ploughman,’ in which a discreetly-played organ obbligatolil 
its usual irresistible effect on the groundlings. An adminij 
accompanist was found in Mr. S. Liddle. 

The Wednesday mid-day pianoforte recitals in Rushwor 
Hall came to an end for the present season on May 291 
masterly performance given by Mr. Edward Isaacs, a play 
who has found a large following here. We owe to the ent} 
prise of Messrs. Kushworth & Dreaper the establishment 
these greatly appreciated musical forty-five minutes w 





have been the means not only of introducing several you 
players of great ability, but also of helping to maintam 
Fazakerley rest and refreshment-rooms for wounded sol 







MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT. 


Save for the regular Tuesday mid-day and occasid 
Friday noontide concerts, silence has fallen upon sen 
music here. The Beecham Spring season was © 
pronounced a success as was the Winter season. After) 
present Drury Lane season, the Beecham Company ® 
appear at the Blackpool Opera House from August 5 (5 
Holiday) to August 24, a period which will find this favo 
resort thronged by visitors. Probably more people dr 
from a wider area of provincial England will in that p 
experience the delights of grand opera a la Beecham © 
would be possible in any other way. The Hallé Sociel 
annual meeting will not be held until July, but it cat 
confidently stated that a month’s Promenades season will! 
given in the New Queen’s Theatre, commencing Moné 
September 30, that the Halle Concerts proper will 
limited to fifteen, divided between Thursdays 
Saturdays, and that there will be an extensive Winter sea 
of opera commencing on Boxing Night, when there ts 
doubt that ‘ Valkyrie,’ ‘Coq d’Or,’ * Pelléas and Melisan¢ 
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and Verdi’s ‘ Falstaff’ will all figure in the repertory. 
Meantime there is serious discussion (it can hardly be 
dignified by the term agitation) going on in the city as to the 
wisdom or otherwise of established Sunday concerts. The 
plea put forward that there are many who cannot get first- 
rate orchestral music except on the Sabbath would hardly 
bear close examination. More probably a close analysis of 
Sanday concert audiences would (as in the case of golf) 
reveal the fact that most of the patrons were quite able to get 
plenty of music on week-days, and that Sunday concert- 
going was merely an additional opportunity for them to 
indulge their hobby. I think the advocates of Sunday 
concerts, always careful to disclaim any idea of financial gain, 
would be on much more tenable ground and in the long run 
carry greater conviction by abandoning altogether the specious 
plea uf catering on that day for those few who are debarred 
from week-day attendance, and boldly concentrate on the 
great gain to any big community to be obtained by the con- 
templation of great art in any form during one’s leisure hours. 
The analogy to a Continental Sunday by opponents is just as 
weak and as little convincing—climate alone will prevent 
that happening. As modern life becomes more complex, so 
do the demands for seven-day employment of certain forms of 
labour multiply, and that in the long run can only be 
detrimental to any community's greatest well-being. <A 
break of one day in seven there must be, and there is a widely 
felt expression that a week-day rest-day is but a poor com- 
pensation for the Sabbath-day as a regular thing. In times 
of stress, as at present, there is much Sunday work due to 
national necessities, but it is found that Sunday production is 
more costly and accompanied by diminishing efficiency, and 
this would as inevitably happen were our orchestral players to 
be tempted to follow their normal employment seven days to 
the week, year in, year out. To my mind that is the strongest 
objection to the establishment in our midst of a form of 
relaxation to be encouraged on all other grounds. 


OXFORD. 

On June 11 the Professor of Music, Sir Walter Parratt, 
gave a most interesting lecture upon ‘ Recitative’ in the 
Sheldonian Theatre to a very appreciative audience. The 
Professor—quoting from Dr. Burney—-said that the ‘ annals of 
music have hitherto furnished us with no event of so great 
importance to the Art as the invention of Recitative’; and 
that ‘singers gained more real reputation from Recitatives 
than from songs.’ 

The great charm of Recitative—said Sir Walter—arose 
from its freedom of motion and rhythm ; in fact it might 
almost be defined as an absolutely unfettered manner of 
setting words to music. The governing terms of recitative 
were ofien to be heard almost perfectly in emotional or 
impassioned speaking, though it was true that the varieties 
of recitative were almost inexhaustible. Taken in its simplest 
form it was undoubtedly that in which the singer merely 
recited on one nute without any accompaniment whatever. 
Next came the basso continuo, in which the bass continues 
throughout, and to it figures were added from which the 
accompanying chords were played. After a time the strings 
were added, and of this ‘Comfort ye’ (‘ Messiah’) was a 
very beautiful example. Bach’s ‘St. Matthew’ Passion 
afiorded excellent examples of various kinds of recitative. 
Again, Haydn was a master in this branch of the art, his 
Works (especially the ‘Creation’) containing rnumberless 
examples, some serious, some comic and amusing. 
Mendelssohn in some of his earlier works almost copied 
Bach in manner and phraseology, and even some of his later 
Works may almost be said to be Bach ‘ with a difference.’ 
It was conspicuously evident that he attached the very greatest 
value to recitative as an art-form. He (the lecturer) could 
Rot refrain from mentioning ‘ Ye people, rend your hearts,’ 
and ‘ See now, he sleepeth ’ (* Elijah’), as beautiful examples. 
Then again it was difficult to pass on without instancing the 
fecitative in Mendelssohn’s delightful ‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.’ Beethoven, curiously enough, wrote very few 
recitatives, and it might be said that our English composers at 
first were very hesitating in their use of them, though good 
€xamples occurred in Purcell, Blow, and Boyce. However, 
aS time went along and orchestras became larger and more 
resourceful, it was evident that they might usefully be 
employed in accompanying recitatives, especially such as 








were of an impassioned and dramatic character. Modern 
composers had, indeed, taken advantage of this to the full. 
There was no doubt that a composition was often much 
enhanced by the insertion of a bit of good recitative, and, 
said Sir Walter, he often advised his pupils before they com- 
posed, say, a song, to persuade a poet-friend to recite the 
words to them so that they might adapt their musical 
cadences to the curves of the poem, 

The illustrations to this very instructive lecture were given 
by Dr. Allen and others, and added much to its enjoyment. 

On Sunday afternoon, June 16, an excellent orchestral 
concert was given in the Sheldonian Theatre under 
Dr. Allen's able direction, for the benefit of the Radcliffe 
Infirmary, and we have pleasure in recording that a portion 
of the area was reserved free for wounded soldiers. The 
band was composed of Dr. Allen’s string orchestra, with 
wind-players from London, and the programme opened 
with Beethoven’s Overture ‘Egmont,’ a tried old friend 
with Oxford folk. Sir Charles Stanford conducted his 
Pianoforte Concerto in C minor, Op. 126, a charming work, 
the soloist being Mr. Benno Moiseiwitsch, who seemed to 
surmount every obstacle with the greatest ease. Two very 
interesting songs for chorus—‘ This royal throne of kings’ 
(Shakespeare) and ‘ Did those Feet in ancient time’ (Blake), 
the music by Sir Hubert Parry—were introduced, and 
afforded delightful relief between the orchestral items. 

We must not omit to mention that César Franck’s fine 
Symphony in D minor was excellently played. The audience 
was large and enthusiastic, and we hope there may be a 
considerable sum to hand to the Infirmary. 


‘Miscellaneous, 


We read that early in April, at Cleveland, Ohio, an 
anti-German propaganda designed to make a huge bonfire 
of German school literature, war creeds, music phonograph 
records and pictures to be collected in the city. Large 
boxes were placed in the streets for the collection of the 
material. 

The London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics will hold a 
Summer Holiday Course in Edinburgh at St. George's 
School for Girls. It will begin on July 29 and continue till 
August 9. Full particulars can be obtained from the 
Director, Mr. Percy Ingham, 73, Store Street, W.C.-1. 

The Luncheon-hour Concerts organized by the Committee 
tor Music in War-Time at the Central Hall, Westminster, are 
a great success. They are given every Tuesday from 1.0 to 
2.0 p.m. Excellent artists perform. Admission is 247. 
(including a programme and the entertainment tax). 

The Chiswick and Gunnersbury Philharmonic Society, 
under Mr. David M. Davis, has continued its operations 
successfully during the War. On May 30 the Society per 
formed a miscellaneous selection of choral and orchestral 
numbers. There was an appreciative audience. 

Mr. Hamilton Harty, after two years’ service in the 
R.N.V.R., bas been released on the ground of ill-health. 
We trust he will soon be fit to resume his useful professional 
work. 

Mr. Isidore de Lara, in association with his committee, 
has given 1,000 concerts under the scheme of the War 
Emergency Entertainments. This is an astonishing record. 





Einswers to Correspondents, 


LIMERICK.—The specimen you imperfectly remember runs 
as follows: 
A tutor who tooted the flute 
Was teaching two tooters to toot ; 
Said the two to the tutor, 
‘Is it harder to toot or 
To tutor two tooters to toot ?’ 

C. M. M. writes: ‘When playing the pianoforte some 
people play the left-hand before the right unconsciously, 
instead of playing both hands together. Why should they 
always play the left-hand before the right, and never the 
right-hand before the left ?’ : é 

[We suppose that the psychological reason for this form of 
pianoforte irritation is that habitually we read from left to 
right and that chords are read upwards. ] 
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Voices. By THOMAS ToMKINS. Transcribed by 
H. E.t.ior Butron 313 
EXTRA SUPPLEMENT given with this number :— 
* Through the day Thy love has spared us.’ Vesper Hymn. 
By Frederic H. Cowen. 





DURING THE LAST MONTH. 
Published by NOVELLO & CO., Limirep. 


RADLEY, CHARLES L.—Five Minor Melodies for 
chanting Psalms of special Moods. Organ and Vocal 
Parts for Small Choir. 1s 6d 
RIDGE, Sir F.—*‘* The Pan of Wales.” Hymn. 
Words by the Right Rev. Bishop Boyd Carpenter. 2d. 
ROMLEY, JOHN.—*“ God save our men.” Hymn for 
use in times of War. 14d. 
ROWNING, S.—‘* My Mystic Rosary” (Five 
Mysteries). Song. For Soprano or Tenor. ts. 6d. 
UCK, P. C.—‘* Ged be merciful unto us.” For Solo 
and Three-part Chorus. (No. 57, Novello’s Chorister 
Series.) 3d. (4d.). 
OENEN, W.—‘‘Come 
Arranged for Organ. 
edited by John E. West.) 





Joyful 


unto Me” Sacred Song. 
(No. 58, Organ Arrangements 
Is. 6d. (2s.). 


OLERIDGE - TAYLOR, S. — ** Onaway, awake, 
beloved.” In D flat. For Baritone. 2s. 
OWEN, FREDERIC H.—‘*Through the day Thy 
love has spared us.” Vesper Hymn. (No. 952, 
Novello’s Parish Choir Book )_ 1d. (144). 


;DWARDS, R. C.—** Under the folds of Old Glory.” 
~« Song. 2s. 
F ETHERSTON, Rev. Sir G. K.—‘*Oh what the joy and 
the glory must be.” Hymn. 2d. 
> LETCHER, PERCY E.—“ Reflections.” 
for Pianoforte Solo. 2s. (2s 6d ). 
OLBROOKE, |.—*‘ Hear my voice, 
4d. 
** The Shirker.” 


Three Pieces 
O God.” Anthem. 


A Trio for Two Sopranos, Contralto, 





and Pianoforte. 4d 
UNT, A. E.—‘‘ My God, my Father, while I stray.” 
Hymn. td. 


ae The Back of Beyond.” Song. 2s. 





DURING THE LAST MONTH Continued). 
N ORTH, J. W. ALLEN.—Jubilate Deo in A. 34. 


pvsree. W. HAKVEY.—“ Light 

Sacred Song. 2s. 

n=. J. CLIFFORD.—A Hymn in War-Time (‘0 

Lord of Hosts, without Whose power”). 1d. 
ALTER, ALGERNON.—Aria (** Search me, O God”) 

For Contralto Voice. Is. 6d. 
CHOCL MUSIC REVIEW (No. 313), contains the 

following music in both Notations: ** Ring on, swes 

Angelus.” Arranged as a Two-part Song. Music 

Gounod. ‘*W hen all was young.” Romance from th 

Opera, ‘‘ Faust” by Gounod. 14d. (2d.). 

CHUMANN.—Three movements from ‘Scenes ¢ 

Childhood.” (No. 57, Organ Arrangements edited 

by John E. West.) Is. (1s. 4d.). 

~ HARP, CECIL J., and MAUD KARPELES.—“ Th 
Country Dance Book,” Part V. Containing th 

Running Set. 2s. 6d. (3s.). 

‘| SOL-FA SERIES. 
McCNAUGHT. 

**The Lass with the delicate air.” 
Arranged for Mixed Vuices by 
Joun E. West. Melody by 
MICHAEL ARNE .. ~ 14d. (2d. 

ILLIAMS, A. K.—*‘ Jesu, the very thought ot Thee.” 
Sacred Song. For Soprano or Tenor. 2s. 


after darkness." 


— Edited by W. & 


No. 2276. 


PUBLISHED FOR 
THE H. W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK. 


ROWN, THOMAS A.—Office for the Holy Com- 
munion, in F. 25 cents (Is.). 


ONES, WALTER H.—‘I love the Lord.” Anthem. 
12 cents (6d. ). 
\ ALLARD, CYRUS S.—‘‘ Abide with me.” Anthem 
12 cents (6d.). 
—— ‘* Now the day is over.” Anthem. 12 cents (6d.). 
ONTANI, NICOLA A.—*‘ Invitation.” Aria for Sob 


N 


Voice. $1 (4s.). 
ARISH, F. W.—“‘‘ Eldorado.” 
12 cents (6d.). 
**She is a lady fair and wise.” 
12 cents (6d.). 
‘*Fain would I change that note.” 
for S.A. 12 cents (6d. ). 
JEABODY, HERBERT C.—‘*God the All-mercifal’ 
(A Prayer for Peace). 12 cents (6d.). 
INGG, J. C.—‘‘ For Zion’s sake will I not hold » 
4 peace.” Anthem for Advent and General use. 2 
cents (91.). 


Part-song for S.s.4 
Part-song for 5.3.4 


Two-part Song 





Just PusiisHep. 


REFLECTIONS 


PIANOFORTE SOLO 


(AFTER VERSES FROM LONGFELLOW 


BY 








PERCY E. FLETCHER. 
Price Two Shillings 
Nove “0 Limited. 


London : AND CoMPANy, 


RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER, having het 
present appointment for several years, seeks a POSITION® 

such, for reas ns of health, in es! neighbuurhood of South Devon, # 
West of Englan Applications to be addressed to “ W. P. K.,'¢ 











Messrs. Novello rn Co., Ltd., 160, ‘Ward ur Street, London, W.-1-. 
_——_ 


T. MARY 
WANTED immediately (for duration of War). 
sight-reader. Three Sunday services, 9.45, 11.30, 
rehearsal. Salary £30 Apply. by letter only, to F. 
St. Mary Ab bots Church, Kensington, W.-3. 


RGANIST (Church of England 
undertake duties during July and September 
Frank Snell, 19, Garton Street Leicester. 





ABBOTS, KENSINGTON.—TENO 

Must be gom 
7.0, #nd Fridat 
G. "Shuttleworth 
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ANTHEMS T Toice Traini 
ri Phe Art of Voice Training. 
TRINITYTIDE. 
aaperemccarieny = ’ . ~ 
- 412 Qtr - 

COMPLETE LIST. Mr. Field Hyde’s Holiday Course 

‘Almighty and everlasting God . ° Gibbons 14d. . 
Angel spirits ever blessed (Hymn to the Trinity, No. 3) —— 

P. Tehaikovsky ad. r ~A re -pc y 
ascribe unto the Lord S.S. Wesley 4d. TEAC] 1 ERS OF Sl NGING 
Behold, God is great a E. W. Naylor 4d. 

Beloved, if God so loved us J. Barnby 14d. ? > UR I TONDON 

Beloved, let us love one another Gerard F. Cobb 14d. WILL BE HELD IN LONDON, 
Beyeallofone mind . . Arthur E. Godfrey 3d. . P 

‘Blessed angel spirits (Hymn to the Trinity). P. Tchaikovsky 1d. Aug ust 5 to 10 inclusive. 

‘Blessed is the man John Goss 4d. 

Blessing and glory Boyce 14d. 

‘Blessing, glory Bach 6d. | IT is a two terms’ course compressed into Twelve 
Come, ye children. . Josiah Booth 3d. ; 

"God came from Teman a C. Steggall 4d. | Lecture-Demonstrations of 14 hours each. It covers 
apy ous - Seow oo 3 all the teacher’s chief difficulties, and embodies the 
"Hail, gladdening Light .. J.T. Field 2d. | results of thirty years’ experience and investigation. 
‘Hail, gladdening Light . G. C. Martin 4d. “ 

He in tears that soweth (s.s.a.), in Key of A_ F. Hiller 4d. It has had recommendations from two of the 
"He in tears that soweth (s.s.a. a in Key of A flat F. Hiller 14d. . . ; ‘ 
‘Holy, boly, holy . Crotch = greatest British Conductors, two of the chief Medical 
Holy, Lord God Almighty Thomas Bateson 4d. | Snecjalists on Voic eof leading Pathologists : 
"How goodly are Thy tents F. Ouseley 1d. } > — Voice, one ¢ oe ead 8 ' : oe 
"How lovely are Thy dwellings .. “ Spohr 1$d.}and from Cathedral and University Organists, and 
*Hymn to the Trinity (Blessed angel spirits) .. P. Tchaikovsky r$d.j.. . ‘ 

Hymn to the Trinity, No. 3 (Angel spirits, ever blessed) Singing Teachers of from twenty to forty years 

P. Tchaikovsky 2d. . al . —— . ' i a 
a, Ch. Gounod 3d. | °*P* rience who have attended the course. 

“Lam Alpha and Omega .. J. Stainer 1$d. ¥ iculars ys icati : 
Salitnesd Gane * 5 eet le ok For full partic ules early application should be 
I beheld, and lo ! Blow 6d. |made to F. C. Field Hyde, Wigmore Studios, 4o, 
Iknow hat the Lord is great F, Ouseley 1$d. i ll ‘ay 
Isaw the Lord Cuthbert Harris 3d. W igmore Street, London, W.-1. 
I saw the Lord . = J. Stainer 6d. punipnmiapmeneinamsimiainsisnamantiimeasiaassiitinenaimiamiedmmaaill 
1 will magnify ee oe ». J. Shaw 3d. ‘Such settings as these cannot do otherwise than tend to popularise 
I will sing of Thy power Greene 4d. | the e Church Service."— Musical Standard, June 6, 1891. 
“L will sing of Thy power A. Sullivan 14d. ** Good, effective, easy, and dignitied.’ '"—Musical Times, April 1, 1891 
I will sing unto the Lord H Wareing 3d ‘“*Admirably adapted to meet the requirements of the ma jority cf 
“Is bemble faith C 3 4 choirs and congregations.” ‘‘ Deserve extensive recognition and use.” 
4 age si garrett thd. | Wysical News, September 4 and 25, 1891. 
in Jewry is God known .. vob Clarke. Whitfeld thd. | Also recommended by the Guardian, C Church Times, &c., &c. 
In sweet consent .. as E. H. Thorne 3d. 
In the fear of the Lord -. J. Varley Roberts 3d. >) 
Let the peace of God ° J. Stainer 4d. P ( I U LA R G H HUI RC H M US SIC 
“Light of the world 7 E. Elgar 3d. 
"Lord of all power and might William Mason 14d. T 
Lord of all power and might (Men's Voices). ° J. Barnby 2d. ] H. M A U N D iz R. 
Lord, we pray Thee .- H.A.Chambers 14d. Je 
‘Lord, we pray Thee . J. Varley Roberts 14d, ; ar Staff Tonic 
0 Father blest J. Barnby 3d. HARVEST ANTHEMS. Notation. Sol-fa. 
O joyful Light B. Tours 4d. | Sing to the Lerd of Harvest... Be ; 3d. od. 
*0 Lord, my trust .. King Hall 14d. While the earth remaineth 3d. 2d. 
*O taste and see John Goss 3d. | pieced be the Name of the Lord at ad. od. 
"0 taste and see A. Sullivan 14d. aol 
O taste and see A. H. Mann 34. SERVICES. 
O where shall wisdom be found? Boyce 6d. | Service ix G - a - 
‘Ponder my words, O Lord Arnold D. Culley r$d Or, separately :— 
bs His — - ode oe “an Spohr ad. Te Deum .. - 3d. 2d. 
ejoice in the Lor« 3. C. Martin 6d. 3enedicite, omnia Opera ad. ad. 
"See what love hath the Father . Mendelssohn $d. nn — ~_ = 
Sing to the Lord .. Mendelssohn 8d. og 
* Jubilate 3d. 2d. 
Stand up and bless John Goss 4d. 8 
Teach me Thy way W. H. Gladstone 14d. Office for the Holy Communion -_ 
“The Lord hath been mindful _ S.S. Wesley 3d. Pater Noster from the above .. 4 "7 
‘The Lord is my Shepherd ” os .. G. A. Macfarren 1}d. Amen ditto 1d. 1d. 
= — is my Shepherd J. Shaw 3d. Magnificat and Nunc dimittis 3d. 2d. 
d will comfort Zion , H. Hiles 6d. |. 8d. 
Thou shalt shew me the path of life oe Alan Gray 14d. a i a PTE + si om aes 
“Wegive Thee thanks .. . ee .. GA. Macfarren 3d, Or, —— — ith Kyri ad - 
We have heard with our ears H. Aldrich 1s. Te Deum, &c., with Kyrie ¢ _ yee 
Whatsoever is born of God H. Oakeley 3d. Office for the Holy Communion 6d. 4d. 
Who can comprehend Thee Mozart 3d. Magnificat and Nunc dimittis 3d. ad, 
THE “LUTE: rs ERIE Te Deum in B flat ne i 3d. ad. 
S — S Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in C C (partly Unison) .. 3d. 14d. 
4a Almighty God, Who hast — H. Elliot Button 1d. | y¢_. d Nunc dimittis in D 3d. ad. 
t4b Grant to us, Lord < H. Ellict Button 1d. Sagas ans Sune ORGAN 
‘7> Let Thy merciful ears A. R. Gaul x4d. — 
% OGod, Who hast ee A. R. Gaul 2d. | Voix Seraphique (for Recitals) .. ee ws 2s. _ 
69 Teach me Thy way. ’ Frank L. Moir 3d. CHURCH CANTATA, 
"uc We humbly beseech Thee . H. Elliot Button -1d. ‘ ; 
Antheome marked thus (* ) may he hadin Tonic Sol- fa, 1d.to 2d. each, | Penitence, Pardon, and Peace (for General use) 1/0 1S. 
London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. 


Lownon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. 
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Just PvuBLisHEb. Just Pustisuep, 


MORNING SONG |CHANSON D'ESPOIR 


Fr THE 


ORGAN FOR THE 


COMPOSBD BY ms y 
ALFRED HOLLINS. ORGAN 





COMPOSED BY 


J. A. MEALE, 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 








London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. 





Jusr Pveswisnep. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


EVEN I N G REST London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. CI 
O R G A N Just Pusiisuep. 


Composed for the opening of the Town Hall Organ, Johannesburg, 


on SCHERZO 























BY 
ALFRED HOLLINS. FOR THE 
Adel 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. O RGAN (cen. 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. COMPOSED BY 
So J. A. MEALE. 
SCHERZO ommoee 
FOR THE Price One Shilling and Sixpence. ' 
ORGAN 
COMPOSED BY London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. 
ALFRED HOLLINS. i 
CHORALE PRELUDES 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
FOR THE ORGAN 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. BY “Ts one 
C. HUBERT H. PARRY. 
ust PUBLISHED. —_~* 
FIVE VARIATIONS te tee 
Ki 2 aed ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS FOR THE ORGAN H] 
ON AN OLD ENGLISH MELODY y 
(New Series), No. 1. 
FOR THE ORGAN ConTENTs. 
COMPOSED BY I. CHORALE PRELUDE on “‘ Dundee.” 
re a wee 2. CHORALE PRELUDE on ‘ Rockingham.” 
J. STUART ARCHER 3. CHORALE PRELUDE on S. S. Wesley's ‘‘ Hampton.” 
—— 4. CHORALE PRELUDE on the “ Old 104th.” : 
Price Two Shillings and Sixpence 5. CHORALE PRELUDE on ‘‘ Melcombe.” {omnium.” | 
- 6. CHORALE PRELUDE on ‘‘ Christe Redemptor 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 7: CHORALE PRELUDE on “St. Ann’s.” 
Played by Clarence Eddy, Samuel Baldwin, ber tllingford y ’ 
y Edd} 1el I in, Herbert F. Ellingfor SECOND SET. as 


A. Herbert Brewer, &c., &c. 
ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS FOR THE ORGAN 


‘6 E P I C O D E ” (NEW wanna No. 45. SOl 


. CHORALE PRELUDE on “ Croft’s 136th.” 


TONE-POEM FOR ORGAN, No. 1, 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence net. CHORALE PRELUDE on ‘* Martyrdom.” 
. CHORALE PRELUDE on “‘ St. Thomas.” 
= . CHORALE PRELUDE on “St. Mary.” 


CHORALE PRELUDE on ‘“ Eventide.” 
. CHORALE PRELUDE on “St. Cross.” 
. CHORALE PRELUDE on ‘ Hanover.” 


RALPH H. BELLAIRS. 
O MAN, hold thee on with courage of soul 
Through the stormy shades of thy worldly way ; —_—_—_- 
And the billows of clouds that around thee roll : aT >: r 
Shall sleep in the light of a wondrous Day. Price Three Shillings and Sixpence each Set. 








London: Nove.tto anp Company, Limited. London: Nove.tto anp Company, Limited, 
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— Just 
DEAR GOLDEN DAYS 


SONG 
THe Worps sy 
P. J. OREILLY 
Tue Music sy 
FRANK JEPH 


PUBLISHED. 





OIR 


SON. 
Two Shillings. 


Price 


London: NovELLo anp Company, Limited. 





—— 


CHARMING CHLOE 


THE WORDS BY 


ROBERT BURNS 


THE MUSIC BY 


EDWARD GERMAN. 
In three Keys, D flat, E flat, and F. 
Price Two Shillings Each, 


Just PvBLisHEp. 


Adelightful song . 
a 





London: Nove_to anp Company, Limited. 


Just Pus.isHep. 


ALANNAH 


SONG 
THE WORDS BY 


COUNTESS BARCYNSKA. 
N THE MUSIC BY 
EATON FANING. 
JES a 


N Price Two Shillings Each. 











Is one of the best love songs come across of late.”"—Queen 





London: Nove._to anp Company, Limited. 


. treated as only Mr. German knows how. 














Just PuBLisHep. 
’ 
ore’ FHEART’S BLOSSOM 
SONG 
THe Worps bY 
, ETHEL M. DE FONBLANQUE 
Tampton. Tue Music By 
omnium.” EATON FANING. 
tor 
Price Two Shillings. 
London: Nove_to anp Company, Limited. 
ORGAN TWO 


SOUTHERN SLAV SONGS 
1} SHEPHERD ON THE HILL SIDE, 
2. THOUGHTS OF MINE, 
The Words and Melodies Collected by 
SRGJAN TUCIC. 
The Words translated from the Serbian by 
FANNY COPELAND. 
; The Melodies arranged by 
' PERCIVAL GARRATT. 


Price Two Shillings. 





London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 








Just PuBuisHep. 


VALSE IMPROMPTU 
PIANOFORTE SOLO 


COMPOSED BY 
ALFRED HOLLINS. 


Price Two Shillings. 





London: Novett.o anp Company, Limited. 





J PUBLISHED. 


PLAYED BY W. SQUIRE. 


ANDANTINO 
(Song of the Soul) 


EDWIN H. LEMARE. 


ARRANGED FOR 


VIOLONCELLO AND PIANOFORTE 


BY 


W. H. SQUIRE. 


Price Two Shillings. 
London : NoveEtto anp Company, Limited. 


EDWARD EDITION 


KING 

OF THE 

CATHEDRAL PRAYER BOOK. 
NOVELLO & Co. beg to announce that they 
in stock which they are 
prepared to dispose of at 


MEssrs. 
have a few copies of the above 
Half the ven below. 
No. 1. Demy 8vo, 628 pp., large type. 
Psalter pointed for Chanting :— 


Published Prices gi 


With Canticles and 


» ¢ 
Cloth bevelled, red edges oe ee ee ~ a 
Paste grain, limp, gilt edges .. oe ox ‘ so 20 
Paste grain, limp, round corners, &e. _ aw, 12 
Morocco, | limp e . ° 17 
Morocco, boards, gilt roll ° ee os ‘ —— 
Morocco, limp, round corners ee . ~— - 


No. 2. Demy 8vo, 600 pp., large type. With Canticles and 
Psalter pointed, set to appropriate chants (Cathedral 
Psalter Chants) :-— 


Paste grain, limp, ; gilt edg eS .. _ oe oe -- 12 0 
Paste grain, limp, round corners, &c. aa - os 1 4 
Morocco, limp .. ; es ‘e - - oo 89 
Morocco, boards, gilt re oll +. +. * ee 19 © 
Morocco, limp, round corners, &c. .. - 19 6 
No. 3. Imperial 32mo, 696 pp., Pocket Edition. With 
Canticles and Psalter pointed for Chanting :— 
s. d. 
Cloth bevelled, red i ne ee oe os oa £6 
Red Basil, red ed - 
Paste grain, limp, “gil lt edges .. ; 7 
Paste grain, limp, round corners, Xc. on oe so BE 
Morocco, limp .. . os oe os se es II 
Morocco, boards, gilt r oll - oe oe _ +. 12 0 
Calf, limp, round corners ee oe ee oe ae f-@ 
Morocco, limp, round corners. . . ee os oo 82 6 
London: NovgeLtLto anp Company, Limited. 
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A SONG-WRITER WHOSE WORK DELIGHTS THE WORLD. 


CARRIE JACOBS-BON DS 


NEW SONGS 


are worthy successors to her Song, ‘‘A Perrect Day.” 





They are “ Heart Songs.” Both Words and Music ring true. 
THE SOUL OF YOU A COTTAGE IN GOD'S GARDEN. 


The rose stood fair in the crystal. vase, I've a cottage in God’s garden, 
Her leaves yet tipped with a pearl of dew ; Upon a mountain high, 

And I knew, as I looked in her lovely face, Away from strife and turmoil 
That the soul of the rose was you. And all life’s din and cry 

7 Away from care and sorrow, 

A song filled the air with its vibrant swell, From all life’s tears and woe, 
Heart-felt and soulful, tender and true \ cottage in God's garden 

It thrilled me with bliss, for I knew so well! Where I am free to go. 

That the soul of the song was you, I've a cottage in God's garden 
The soul of the song was you. Where my tired feet may rest, 
And weary though my soul be, 

\ thought came into my waiting mind, My spirit there is blessed. 
Deep in conception, broad in view ; The wild birds chant their carols, 

It set me apart from earth’s common kind, And wild flowers bloom galore 
The soul of that thouzht was yoa, Out in God's lovely garden— 
The soul of that th yught was you. How could I ask for more ? 


The Frederick Harris Co. publish exclusively every song that Carrie Jacobs-Bond 
has writtea during the past 15 years. Complete Catalogue free from 


THE FREDERICK HARRIS CO, 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
40, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.-1. 


Of all Musicsellers, or post-free ts. tod each. 





A SELECTION 
OF 
COLLECTED FOLK-SONG 
ARRANGED BY 
CECIL J. SHARP AND R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 


PRICE TWO SHILLINGS. 
VOCAL PARTS (BOTH NOTATIONS), ts. 








CONTENTS. 


A Farmer’s Son so sweet. One man shall mow my meadow. 
Admiral Benbow. Spanish Ladies. 

As I walked through the meadows. The Briery Bush. 

Brennan on the Moor. The Carter. 

Bingo. The Coasts of High Barbary. 
Come, all you worthy Christian men The Crystal Spring. 

Dashing away with the Smoothing Iron. The Female Highwayman. 
Down by the Riverside. The Fox. 

Farmyard Song. The Holly and the Ivy. 
Green Broom. The Keeper. 

Heave away, my Johnny. The Keys of Canterbury. 

I will give my Love an Apple. The Lark in the Morn. 

I’m seventeen come Sunday. The Painful Plough. 

King Herod and the Cock. The Red-Herring. 

My Boy Billy. The Sheep Shearing. 

My Man John. The Tree in the Wood. 

O No, John. Wassail Song. 

O Waly, Waly. William Taylor. 


ach the above Songs with Pianoforte Accompaniment may be had separately, price thd. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 














London :—Printed by Novetto anp Company, Limited, at Novello Works, Soho, and published at 160, Wardour Street, Soho, Wt 
Sold also by Simpkins, MarsHatt, Hamiiton, Kant ano Co., Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C.-4.—Monday, July r, rgr8. 
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BELIEVE IN BRITISH WORKMANSHIP 


The Briton too easily takes foreign claims at their own valuation ; there are still a few people 
who think that a ( ‘ontinental piano has some mysterious superiority over a British instrument. 
[his is not true ; there is no richer or more beautiful tone than that of the Weber Piano, which 
is made within a stones-throw of London. This is proved by the fact that the Weber Piano is 
successfully competing all over the world with the best- known foreign makes, and that for 
past the must prominent pianists have chosen the Weber Piano for prefessional use. 


THE WEBER PIANO 


A triumph of British Workmanship 
There is no need for anyone to purchase the Weber Piano merely because it is British ; it is the 
best piano, foreign or English, that you can buy, and for that reason we think that you should 
test this instrument for yourself, This you are always welcome to do in our showrooms, 


whether you are a prospective buyer or not. 


The Aolian Company Ltd., 


(FORMERLY THE ORCHESTXKELL} co.) 
ever, OLIAN HALL, yom, 
131-7, NEW BOND STREET, ’ 
LONDON, 


years 








LahtdthAdthAbMdh ded dh Ad sLALaL AMAL ALALALaALALALALALALsLalalalalsalalil.l.t.t.1.,1,7% * | 




















THE PURCELL SOcCIETY. 


Committee. 
SIK C. HUBERT H. PARRY, Barr., D.C.L., M.A., Mus. Doc., C.V.O. 
SIR C. VILLIERS STANFORD, D.C.L., M.A.. Mus. Doc., Mus. Pror., CanTas. 
SIR J. FREDERICK BRIDGE, M.A., Mus. Doc., C.V.O., GresHam Prorgssor or Mt 
G. E. P. ARKWRIGHT, Esa. | AUGUSTUS J. LITTLETON, |! 


ROBERT BRIDGES, Esq, M.A. M.B., D. Litt C. H. LLOYD, Esg., M.A., M 
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